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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


OSCOW had the chance at Geneva to 
M improve very considerably her moral 

position in the eyes of the world. Had 
her delegates to the Preparatory Commission put 
forward reasonable and practicable proposals for 
international disarmament her claim to rehabi- 
litation among civilized nations would have been 
enormously strengthened. Instead, M. Litvinoff 
and his colleagues chose to formulate a scheme that 
is fantastically impossible and is clearly meant to be 
so. The Soviet Government are far too clever 
to believe in the feasibility of their proposals for 
absolute disarmament at a stroke of the pen; they 
can therefore only have intended them as a 
deliberate attempt to put the rest of the Powers at 
a disadvantage and to pose as idealists thwarted 
by the wickedness of capitalist nations. They 
will fail, for the very extravagance of their scheme 
is plain proof of its insincerity. Hyperbole has 
outrun hypocrisy. Even were it practical 
Politics, how could it be enforced? How is a 
world disarmed to bring a renegade nation to 
heel? But the whole thing bristles with follies. 


When the League Council meets on Monday 
it will find itself faced with at least two 
extremely awkward political disputes, while 
the proposals of the Russians at the Pre- 
paratory Disarmament Commission, and the 
increasingly strained relations between France 
and Italy, will doubtless keep the tongues of the 
Foreign Ministers in Geneva wagging busily. 
The Polish-Lithuanian dispute, to which we refer 
elsewhere, calls for decisive action, while the 
Hungarian refusal to accept the compromise of 
rather doubtful legality which the Council tried 
to force on it at its September session will give 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, the rapporteur on the 
dispute with Rumania over Hungarian optants 
in Transylvania, a very unpleasant quarter of an 
hour. Altogether the Council has some forty 
items on its agenda, and it is thus rather comic 
to find that one of these items is Sir Austen’s 
own proposal that only three meetings instead 
of four should be held in a year. 


M. Rykov, the President of the Soviet Union, 
has rather dropped into the background since 
the beginning of the Stalin-Trotsky quarrel, but 
this does not mean that the speech he made 
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recently before the Ukrainian Party Congress at 
Kharkoff is unworthy of close attention in this 
country. It was suggested in some quarters that 
Mr. Baldwin’s Guildhall speech constituted a step 
towards the resumption of Anglo-Russian 
relations, and, if this is so, M. Rykov’s 
declaration is in the nature of a giant’s stride. 
Mr. Baldwin, however, has stated in the House 
that the Government do not consider that 
this speech marks any step forward. It con- 
tains, of course, the usual repudiation of 
responsibility for the activities of the Third 
International, but it goes on to express a readi- 
ness to resume diplomatic relations ‘‘on the 
condition laid down by Mr. Baldwin for mutual 
non-interference in the affairs of the other State.”’ 
Since the British Government took the initiative 
for the rupture of relations, M. Rykov considers 
that any step for their resumption should come 
from London. It appears unlikely that any 
advance will be made in Geneva, for the Russians 
have announced their decision of leaving without 
waiting for Sir Austen, and have apparently no 
intention of entering into conversations with the 
British or anyone else. 


The result of the Canterbury by-election was 
disappointing, but by no means disastrous. A 
majority of nine thousand was reduced to one of 
three thousand. It is customary, as we said last 
week, for a party in power to lose votes at by- 
elections, and the turn-over at Canterbury, heavy 
though it was, need not be taken, and should not 
be taken, as the writing on the wall. It does 
mean, however, that the Government’s lack of an 
agricultural policy is telling against them in the 
counties, for Canterbury is an agricultural con- 
stituency, and there can be no doubt that a con- 
siderable number of farmer voters transferred their 
allegiance to the Liberal candidate. The Govern- 
ment have been fortunate in having to face few 
elections so far in ‘‘ key ’’ constituencies—con- 
stituencies in industrial centres where the political 
opinion of working-class England is tested. Or 
perhaps we should say unfortunate, for they have 
thus had little means of finding what that opinion 
is. If the results of recent by-elections have not 
been heralds of the coming débdcle of the Con- 
servative cause, neither have they been, as 
Mr. Lloyd George claims for them, heralds of a 
gigantic Liberal revival. There are as yet few 
signs of a sensational Liberal come-back when the 
next appeal to the country is made. 


It has now been made public that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s three-million political fund has been 
placed in the hands of trustees. This is the 
Liberal leader’s answer to the criticism that so 
large a sum in the personal control of one man 
introduced a new and dangerous element into 
political life. It is not a very convincing answer. 
Of the four trustees, three were associates of their 
chief in the old National Liberal organization, All 
four may be expected to obey their master’s 
voice. The possibilities of their wishes running 
counter to his are small, and for that reason there 
is very little change in the real position of the 
fund. It is untrue to suggest that the Liberal 
Party is forced to dance to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
tune, for the party has its own funds, to which 
Mr. Lloyd George has contributed from his 


coffers. But he is in the position of being able to 
hold out an alluring bribe, which those who desire 
by conviction to dance a pas seul may find it hard 
to resist. 


The Birkenhead Corporation, which has a 
Labour majority, recently dismissed an electrician 
for the offence of not belonging to a certain trade 
union. When the electrician, who is to be con. 
gratulated on his courage and on the result of 
his case, instituted an action against the 
Corporation, it paid into Court the amount 
of the damages claimed by him. As Judge 
Whitmore Richards pungently remarked, the 
Corporation’s payment was obviously made for 
the purpose of ending the action and avoiding 
publicity. We are happy to assist in defeating 
that effort. As a monstrous example of trade 
union tyranny the case deserves to be broadcast. 
Fortunately, such victimization is illegal under 
the new Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Acct, 
and those who suffer from it have only to follow 
the example of the Birkenhead electrician to 
secure redress in the Courts. 


The sudden and unexpected signature of a 
new Italo-Albanian treaty destroys all hope of 
the conclusion in the near future of a Locarno 
agreement between France, Italy and Jugoslavia, 
and it is doubly unfortunate in that its signature 
became known on the very day when Dr. 
Marinkovitch, the Jugoslav Foreign Minister, 
made a speech in the Skuptstina of unusual 
friendliness towards Rome. Like other treaties 
which are declared to be reinforcements of the 
League Covenant, the new agreement is in effect 
diametrically opposed to its declared intent. 
France has greeted its signature with admirable 
calm and has just appointed as new ambassador 
in Rome M., de Beaumarchais, who has specialized 
in those North African problems which are a 
constant cause of friction between France and 
Italy. This is a welcome step, but, unless Great 
Britain is to sit idly by while Franco-Italian 
rivalry in the Balkans prepares the way for a 
new world war, the time has surely come for 
Sir Austen Chamberlain to tell M. Briand and 
Signor Mussolini quite frankly that this country 
believes in the League Covenant and in bilateral 
pacts @ la Locarno, but in no other form of 
international agreement. 


Now that M. Bratianu has been buried all the 
intriguers are busy planning to obtain power 
during the long period before the boy King 
comes of age. M. Vintila Bratianu’s efforts to 
form a Cabinet of National Union are not so far 
meeting with much success. General Averescu 
refused to give a definite answer one way or the 
other, while both Professor Jorga and M. Maniu, 
the leaders of the two other important parties, 
have declared that they will have nothing to do 
with a _ coalition government until general 
elections have been held. Elections, if they were 
held, would probably rob M. Vintila Bratianu 
of his present position and place M. Maniu’s 
National Peasant Party at the top of the poll. 
Therefore, M. Bratianu is not likely to agree 
to elections without a struggle and, at the same 
time, his failure to agree may at any moment 
lead to that outburst of popular irritation which 
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ylarmist telegrams from the capitals of Rumania’s 
neighbours have so consistently predicted. 


The delays over the solution of the problems 

nted by London’s bridges are exasperating. 
farly in September Mr. D. S. MacColl wrote in 
the SATURDAY REvIEW an article entitled, ‘ The 
Bridges—A Year After,’ in which he showed how 
marked was the contrast between the promptitude 
vith which the Commission reported and the 
jilatoriness in putting the report into practice. 
Now we are Officially told that the Committee of 
Engineers investigating the scheme for a double- 
deck bridge at Charing Cross will not report till 
the spring. Appointed after a needless delay of 
sx months, the Committee is proceeding in 
isurely fashion. But that is not the only charge 
against it. It is not the Committee on which the 
blic counted. The railway representative is 
there only in a consultative capacity, and the 
Government’s independent nominee, who is to 
check the opinions of the London County 
Council’s representative, is the engineering 
wthority who supported that body’s precious 
gheme for pulling down Waterloo Bridge, to 
sve which is the object of the Charing Cross 
gheme. From beginning to end, the handling of 
the problem of the bridges has been thoroughly 
unsatisfactory. 


The busy-bodies who see moral degradation 
salking in every pit-queue are contriving another 
attack on the theatres. On Monday Sir Walter de 
Frece (called by one newspaper ‘‘ M.P. for the 
Stage ’’—does the Stage accept that?) asked the 
Prime Minister in the House of Commons 
“whether his attention had been called to the type 
of play produced at subscription theatres which 
do not need a licence and over which the Lord 
Chamberlain has no power; and whether, seeing 
that these theatres can produce and do produce 
banned plays, and that these productions are 
virtually public, he would consider whether the 
powers of the Lord Chamberlain in this respect 
an be usefully extended.” In the first place, 
vhat authority has the ‘‘ M.P. for the Stage ”’ 
for suggesting that the performances in subscrip- 
tion theatres are “‘ virtually public’’? To our 
lmowledge they are not. The trouble with these 
reformers is that they habitually pursue the wrong 
quarry, There has recently been produced in a 
subscription theatre a play called ‘ Maya,’ which 
deals symbolically and actually with the life of a 
Prostitute ; it has its faults, but it is a sincere and 
moving work of art. Our puritans are after it, as 
they are after so many intelligent productions on 
the stage and in the other arts. Anything tainted 
vith intellect is suspect. If they must look for 
impropriety they could more usefully direct their 
attention to the average musical comedy or revue, 
which has more ‘‘ sex appeal ’’ in one act than all 
of the banned plays have between them. 


On Wednesday, the Bishop of London, on 
behalf of the London Public Morality Council, 
interviewed the Lord Chamberlain with regard to 
“the use of coarse and blasphemous language on 
he stage.” At this the ordinary playgoer may 
Well stand aghast in astonishment. What is 
this language, and where is it to be heard? We 

moved, it is true, some distance since Eliza 


Doolittle caused a sensation by her emphatic 
refusal to walk home, but there is nothing to be 
heard on the stage to-day that can compare with 
the language heard off it. Regular playgoers will 
be mystified. It must be left to such comparatively 
rare frequenters of the theatre as the Bishop of 
London to scent out offences of this kind. 


It is a sign of the times that the details of 
Mr. Ford’s new motor-car should have been 
awaited with interest—almost with anxiety—by 
two continents. We write before those details are 
complete, but already it is clear that the pioneer 
of the cheap motor-car has lost nothing of his 
boldness or invention. The new American model, 
if rumour be correct, is to be a powerful machine; 
luxurious, good-looking and, of course, cheap. It 
is said that the price in America will be between 
4100 and £120; between £150 and £160 in 
England, allowing for the import duty. The 
success with which British manufacturers of low- 
priced cars have competed with the old-type Ford 
has been largely due to the difference in horse- 
power ; British makers concentrated on producing 
models of low horse-power, realizing that the 
man who can afford to pay a high tax on 
horse-power is not the sort of man to be satisfied 
with a very cheap car. The new Ford is a 
40-h.p. machine, but there is apparently to be a 
special English model of lower rating. It will 
need to be very considerably lower if it is to regain 
its position in this country. Whether Mr. Ford 
wins or not with his new venture, he has already 
made his mark on the history of the century. He 
has done more than any other man to make the 
world safe for democracy on wheels. 


Boys will be boys, but there is no reason why 
they should not also be gentlemen. Recent 
examples of “‘ragging’’ have not been consistently 
conspicuous for either good manners or good 
sense. The cadets of Woolwich and Sandhurst— 
scions for the most part of the English aristocracy 
—one evening this week compelled the manage- 
ment of a London theatre to curtail the perform- 
ance owing to their unduly generous appreciation 
of it. A week or two ago, a group of London 
undergraduates put the thickness of their heads 
to the test in a battle in which turnips were the 
missiles. It is certainly not our purpose to deliver 
priggish homilies to these young people on the 
subject of their boorish behaviour. They are not 
sinners, but aren’t they possibly rather silly ? 


The Chess Championship of the world just 
ended began on September 10, and included 34 
games. So long and exhausting a trial may 
indicate reasons for play which was often dis- 
appointing, and when the next contest takes . 
place, it is sure to be shorter. Sefior Capablanca 
has hardly displayed the unerring judgment one 
associates with him, though he won one beautiful 
end-game of knight against bishop. Dr. 
Alekhine, who is known as the most brilliant 
player of to-day, had his lapses, but showed a 
better sense of position. His success should be 
for the good of chess, which is becoming too 
stereotyped. Every game seems to have started 
with the same opening, though there are 
others considered advantageous to the first 
player. A champion should surely be more 
than a master of a single opening. 
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AN INDUSTRIAL CONCORDAT? 


T is thirty years since Sir William Harcourt 

said ‘‘ We are all Socialists now,’’ and in 

much the same sort of sense in which he used 
those words most of us can with equal truth say 
that we are all Labour men now. Mr. Baldwin 
himself has boasted that at the last General 
Election the Conservative Party polled more 
Labour votes than any other, and it is one of the 
misfortunes of our political nomenclature that 
the title of Labour has come to be restricted to 
that fraction of industrial opinion which puts 
forward Socialism as the cure of all ills in the 
State. That the theory of Socialism has some- 
thing to contribute only bigots would deny; but 
equally only bigots would deny that there is 
anything in Conservative theory or practice to 
unfit it from being even more effective in promot- 
ing our industrial welfare. ¥ 

Even within the Labour Party itself we may 
get speeches which are indistinguishable from 
those of Tories and Liberals. Mr. Snowden’s 
recent protest against the growing tendency of 
workmen to lean supinely on the State to cure 
ills which they could help to fight themselves 
might have been made by an_ individualist 
Liberal, and Mr. MacDonald’s no less remark- 
able appeal to Labour to take a pride in its 
work might just as well have been spoken by 
Mr. Baldwin. No party can claim a monopoly 
of measures and policy that will promote the 
well-being of the workers and there is room for 
co-operation between all three. All methods of 
approach are useful except what Mr. MacDonald 
calls the ‘‘ vain and abstract process of book 
logic ’’ applied to capitalism or (we would add) 
to trade unionism. ‘‘ The creative forces in 
practical affairs,’ Mr. MacDonald well says in 
a recent article in the Manchester Guardian, ‘‘ can 
never be classified or measured as simple logical 
categories. Practical affairs are always com- 
binations of opposing elements and the problems 
that they present are always those of practical 
handling.” 

This view is the foundation of our hopes of a 
new Concordat between capital and _ labour. 
They were wrong who thought that the con- 
clusion of international peace made a renewal 
of domestic strife legitimate and safe. On the 
contrary, the war, as we now know, made an 
even greater crisis in British industry than it did 
in our politics, and the problems of peace demand 
for their solution a co-operation between, 
employers and employed closer and even more 
important for national well-being than their 
co-operation during the war. The temporary 
capture of trade unionism by the extremer elements 
in the general strike has left the antagonists in 
their old opposition, but has altered the dis- 
position of their forces. There are forces at 
work among employers and employed which 
repudiate the idea of conciliation; on the other 
hand there is a movement in both which sees 
in it a great national issue on which the 
safety of our country depends. The quarrel in 
fact is no longer between employers and employed 
but between two different readings of contem- 
porary industrial history which divide masters as 
much or even more than they divide the men. If 


we are to achieve industrial peace it is n 

for the moderates, both among masters and men 
to come together and see if they cannot concer 
a policy that will defeat the extremists on both 
sides. 

The conference which is now being arranged 
between the T.U.C. and certain representative 
employers headed by Sir Alfred Mond will, it jg 
hoped, draft the heads of a policy which the 
moderates can pursue in common. No one 
expects more than that. The principles that it 
may succeed in laying down will need adaptation 
to the circumstances of every particular trade, 
and there is no question of imposing the terms of 
a general Concordat. But it will be a grea 
achievement if a few general principles are 
upon and an atmosphere favourable to their 
consideration by individual trades is created; 
the prospects that the Conference may be able to 
do that are distinctly good. 

What are the preliminary conditions of this 
measure of success? The first is that both 
employers and trade unions should regard them. 
selves as partners for the purpose of securing the 
maximum efficiency in their trade. That is not 
nearly such a commonplace as it may sound, for 
hitherto trade unions have left the problems of 
organization to the masters, and have contented 
themselves with looking after the interests of their 
own members. Similarly employers have regarded it 
as their sole duty to earn the maximum profits 
consistent with ordinary humanity and the require. 
ments of the laws. The idea of partnership in the 
interests of the trade as a whole will be a step 
forward for both of them. The problem is not 
merely to stop strikes and lock-outs. In the 
last five years more than 20 million days have 
been lost in these forms of civil war, and that 
means so much deducted from the wealth of the 
country. But more serious than the loss through 
actual stoppages is the loss from imperfect team 
work. We are not thinking of any deliberate 
policy of ca’ canny, but of the slackness and 
inefficiency that result from imperfect under- 
standing and co-ordination of effort. That is now 
recognized by moderate men on both sides. Mr. 
Walter Citrine, General Secretary of the Trades 
Union Congress, has written of the part which the 
worker’s organizations are qualified to play ‘in 
“the promotion of efficiency, economy and 
scientific development’? of production, and 
regards that as the next stage of the evolution of 
trade union activity. Many employers like Sir 
Alfred Mond have devised means for familiarizing 
the workers with the general problem of their 
industry so that their minds may be more 
intelligently directed to their work. 

But the principle of co-operation for the welfare 
of the industry involves more than that. You 
cannot ask a workman to increase his productivity 
and strive for the welfare of the trade as a whole 
unless there is a fair distribution of the rewards 
as between him and the shareholders. Not only 
should profits be divided, but employers on their 
side must exhibit an efficiency proportionate to 
that of their workmen. It has been well said 
that a strike against an employer for his 
inefficiency would be the most encouraging sig? 
of a new industrial harmony, and if employers 
are justified in demanding greater efforts from 
their men, the employed, on the other hand, are 
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equally justified in demanding the highest intelli- 
in their direction. Otherwise the efforts 
gill be wasted. 

The British workman is reasonable and has a 

t sense of fairplay. He is perfectly willing 
work harder, and to use his brains more 
intelligently, provided that he sees a prospect of 

rtionate reward. An employer who is him- 
gif working hard in his business, knows all its 
processes, and is not a mere dividend-monger has 
not, as a rule, much difficulty in getting the best 
wt of his men. ‘Workmen will willingly con- 
wde to knowledge, enterprise and real leadership 
in industry what they will not concede to the 
abstraction of capital. They need to be assured, 
in the first place, that by better production they 
will extend the trade, for without that they will 
be merely increasing the unemployment of 
others. In the second place they need to be 
satisfied that the reward for increased effort is 
fairly proportioned between themselves and the 
owners of the business. The ideal to be aimed 
at is that, in the long run, every workman should 
acquire a direct financial interest in the business, 
proportionate to his increased effort. In asking 
the worker to do more than simply earn his wage, 
the employer is asking him to make the kind of. 
efort that has hitherto been regarded as the duty 
of capital and ownership. And if the worker 
responds to that appeal, he should be offered 
the inducement of himself becoming a capitalist 
ad an owner to the extent of his increased 
effort. 

Let it not be supposed that the new spirit of 
w-operation is to be purchased cheaply. It is a 
big thing that owners are asking from the men, 
and big things will be asked from them in return. 
But the rewards are worth all that is asked. 
Without this new spirit of co-operation the future 
of British industry is dark. With it nothing is 
impossible. 


THE MEANING OF VILNA 


LTHOUGH the Polish-Lithuanian situa- 
A tion is not so serious as messages from Riga 

—now as_ unsatisfactory a source of 
information as Amsterdam was during the war 
—would have us believe, the Council of the 
League of Nations when it meets on Monday 
will be called upon to deal with a two-fold 
problem of great importance. In the first place, 
it must settle the dispute which has arisen over 
alleged arrests of Polish teachers in Lithuania 
and the consequent Polish reprisals, and, in the 
second place, it will have to renew its attempts 
to find a solution of the Vilna dispute, which 
kept the Council and the Conference of 
Ambassadors busy from 1920 to 1923, and on 
acount of which Lithuania still considers her- 
Self in a state of war with Poland. 

e eastern boundaries of Poland were left 
undetermined by the Treaty of Versailles, and 
pending their demarcation a provisional frontier, 
generally known as ‘‘ the Curzon line,’’ was 
drawn up between Poland and Lithuania. Before 
the League of Nations had been in existence 
for a year a dispute between these two countries 
was brought before the Council and a military 


commission of control was sent to the spot to 
lessen the danger of hostilities. This com- 
mission secured an agreement provisionally fixing 
the respective positions of Polish and Lithuanian 
troops without prejudice to the ultimate 
definition of the frontier, which, in default of an 
agreed solution with the consent of both parties, 
could be ultimately fixed, not by the League, 
but by the principal Allied Powers under the 
terms of the Versailles Treaty. The day after 
this provisional agreement had been made 
General Zeligowsky marched across the line of 
demarcation and occupied Vilna. The Polish 
Government repudiated ‘‘ this ubiquitous general 
of uncertain allegiance,’’ as Lord Balfour once 
called him, but expressed their inability to send 
troops against him, on the ground that his 
action was unanimously approved by Polish 
public opinion. The League’s commission of 
control managed to avoid hostilities by establish- 
ing neutral zones between the opposing forces, 
but its political efforts to settle the dispute met 
with failure. 

It will be remembered how a _ proposal 
to send a_ small international police force 
to supervise a plebiscite came ‘to grief, partly 
owing to the refusal of the Swiss Government 
to allow this force to cross Swiss territory. 
Following on this failures M. Hymans, the 
Foreign Minister of Belgium, spent three years 
in efforts to find a compromise between Poland 
and Lithuania, both of whom claimed the pro- 
vince of Vilna as their territory. During these 
efforts a provisional line of demarcation was 
drawn up by League expefts to replace the 
neutral zones, the inhabitants of which suffered 
every indignity, since they could turn to neither 
side for protection. Early in 1923 the 
Ambassadors’ Conference suddenly decided that 
the time had come for it to delimit the eastern 
boundaries of Poland, which it did by converting 
this provisional line of demarcation into the 
permanent frontier between the two countries. 
Lithuania refused to accept this decision, but 
could take no action against the decision of the 
Great Powers beyond refusing all diplomatic, 
social or commercial intercourse with Poland. 

Nobody pretends that the decision handing 
over Vilna unconditionally to the Poles was a 
just one. Were it not for the fact that the 
population of Poland is so overwhelmingly 
greater than that of Lithuania it would long 
since have led to more serious trouble than the 
closing of the frontier between the two countries. 
But it is ridiculous for Lithuania, a Member of 
the League, still to consider herself in a state of 
war with Poland. M. Valdemaras, the present 
Lithuanian Prime Minister, is a miniature 
Mussolini, who has driven hundreds of his 
compatriots over the frontier into the welcoming 
arms of the Poles and has treated the Germans 
in Memel so badly that the impossible is on the 
point of happening: that is to say, Germany is 
on the point of taking the Polish side against 
Lithuania. There is still a chance that some of 
these Lithuanian refugees, duly encouraged by 
Poland, may attempt to invade their own 
country, but the probabilities are that hostilities 
of any sort can be avoided until the Council 
meets. If M. Valdemaras has to make way for 
a more moderate government, a modus vivendi 
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with Poland should not be difficult to discover. 
It will then be for the Council to find some 
compromise which will solve the problem of 
Vilna. 

Obviously at this date the unconditional return 
of Vilna to Lithuania is not a matter of practical 
politics, but in 1921 M. Hymans drafted a 
scheme whereby Vilna should be established as 
an autonomous ‘‘canton’’ under Lithuanian 
sovereignty, with a customs union between the two 
countries, a joint council for foreign affairs, 
and a defensive military convention. Possibly 
Lithuania would be more ready to accept some 
such solution now than she was at the time of the 
Zeligowsky coup d’état. Neither Germany nor 
Russia wishes to see an extension of Polish 
influence in the Baltic, but Germany might be 
compensated by some arrangement which would 
lead to the abolition of that absurdity, the Polish 
Corridor. It is difficult to see what consolation 
prize could be given to Russia. Much more, 
then, is involved than the mere avoidance of 
frontier squabbles between Poland and Lithuania ; 
and the Council, during the next few days, may 
be called upon to take decisions which will lead 
ultimately to the alteration, for better or for 
worse, of the whole map of Eastern Europe. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


UMOURS regarding Ministerial changes are 
R rife in the Lobby, and have once more 

found their way into the Press. Prophetic 
eyes already discern coronets hovering over some 
of the heads on tthe Front Bench. Now or 
never, it is suggested, must the Prime Min- 
ister face the ungrateful task of reshuffling his Cabinet 
and presenting a slightly bored public with a new 
show. The President of the Board of Trade has been 
selected by gossip as one who is peculiarly deserving 
of having greatness thrust upon him. The First Lord 
of the Admiralty, it is suggested, would find the atmos- 
phere of another place more congenial to his tempera- 
ment than that of the House of Commons. And it is 
even whispered during the watches of the night, while 
the Unemployment Insurance Bill is struggling pain- 
fully through its clauses, that the Minister of Labour 
needs a rest. 

How the vacated offices should be refilled is a matter 
too speculative to embark upon. The Prime Minister 
has so far displayed a peculiar talent for appointments. 
His selections are never obvious and always right. 
He is no doubt suffering from a disinclination to part 
with colleagues and to confer the kind of promotion 
that suggests failure, but there has probably never 
been a Cabinet which remained so little altered for so 
long a period, and if ithere is to be any substantial 
change before the General Election, the time for it has 
now arrived. 

* 
* * 


The debate on disarmament was disappointing. 
If there exists a case against the Government, 
it was never made. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
after the flouting of his authority by his unruly fol- 
lowers the night before, looked worn and weary, and 
he struck a note of pathos as well as of humour when, 
at the outset of his speech, he congratulated the 
Government on the docility of their supporters. He 
assured the Prime Minister that he was regarded with 
envy by every other Leader in the House. 


The Geneva Protocol has become a King Charles’; 
head in Mr. MacDonald’s speeches on foreign affairs 
He can neither keep it out nor can he explain his grea, 
preference for it over the Treaty of Mutual Assistance 
which resembled it so closely, and which, when Prim. 
Minister, he refused so sternly to accept. On this 
occasion his references to the Protocol were vagye 
and affectionate, and the whole speech bore so little 
relation to the terms of the vote of censure which he 
was moving that it seemed more than probable that 
the mover had not written, and possibly not even read, 
the words of the resolution. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain had very little to answer, 
and he availed himself of the occasion to deliver q 
general defence of the Government’s foreign policy 
with special reference to peace, disarmament and the 
League of Nations, which was, perhaps, the best 
performance that he has given since he undertook the 
réle of Foreign Secretary. Such was the effect of his 
oratory and his arguments that Mr. Lloyd George, who 
was to have followed him, found himself unable to do 
so, and retired for further reflection and consultation, 
leaving the world to darkness and to Commander 
Kenworthy. 


* 
* * 


The latter made a courageous effort to contend with 
the light that failed, but a speech ‘that is cut in half 
by an hour of blind-man’s buff cannot hope to pro- 
duce a deep impression. Having gained fresh inspira- 
tion from the shades, Mr. Lloyd George returned to 
deliver his reconsidered oration. Mr. Lloyd George 
would probably have a better reputation to-day if he 
had left foreign affairs entirely alone on and after 
November 11, 1918. Nor did his intervention upon 
this occasion add anything to his fame. He began by 
an attempt to justify the figure he had given else- 
where, of 10,000,000 as representing the trained forces 
of Europe. In the course of his speech it increased 
to 16,500,000, at which point he left it in order to 
show that all these Powers with their vast armies 
were rapidly reducing their expenditure on armaments, 
while Great Britain alone was rapidly increasing hers. 
The two statements did not hang well together, and 
the powerful arguments which the Right Honourable 
Gentleman brought forward to demonstrate the desir- 
ability of disarmament were unaccompanied by any 
suggestions as to how that end was to be attained. 


* 
* * 


The debates on the Unemployment Insurance Bill 
during the last week have proved more animated and 
interesting than they were in the earlier stages. This 
is largely due to the intervention of Conservative 
members, both in criticism and in defence of the 
Government. The independent line taken up by Mr. 
R. S. Hudson, which I referred to last week, has 
been followed by Captain O’Connor, Mr. Macmillan, 
Mr. Lumley and Mr. Luke Thompson. All of these 
are capable of effective and damaging speeches, and 
over some matters, such as the provision of Juvenile 
Training Centres, they have wrung considerable con- 
cessions from the Minister of Labour. 

Nor have the more wholehearted supporters of the 
Government been silent. Mr. Herbert Williams has 
again distinguished himself. He is a debater of excep 
tional force and fluency, who can never be tripped 
an argument or found wrong in a fact. Mr. Esmond 
Harmsworth has also been taking the more prominent 
part, to which his ability entitles him. The Socialists 
are strongly prejudiced against the heir of the Daily 
Mail, and will seldom give him a fair hearing. But 
undeterred by interruption he pursues his course 2” 
deals blows as shrewd as any he receives. 

First 
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THE BATTLE OF GLOZEL 
By H. J. MAssIncHAM 


HE Battle of Glozel is no mere dog-fight over 

bones nor tilting-ground for schoolmen to 

decide how many pieces make a pot, as was 
once debated how many angels could stand on the 
point of a pin. It represents a shock of forces 
with consequences for the world of thought as 
mighty in their way as that between the Clericals 
and the Darwinians seventy years ago. Institutions 
are the bricks and mortar of civilization; behind 
every institution is an intellectual idea, and at 
Glozel they are not merely disinterring the fossils 
of archaic civilization but remoulding the signi- 
fcances of our own. Just now we are only seeing 


‘the star-dust, but when the vortex of collision and 


perturbation has cooled, it may well be that a new 
planet has swum into the firmament of history. 

The other day Mr. O. G. S. Crawford told us 
in The Times that the Glozel finds, numbering some 
hundreds of objects, were a hoax, on the grounds, 
first, that the soil was ‘‘ only a chaotic mess of 
holes,”’ and, second, that according to an engineer, 
“one of the inscribed objects had been surreptitiously 
inserted by a small tunnel without disturbing the 
surface.’’ Thus if the Commission of Enquiry 
plumps for the authenticity of the finds, as there is 
good ground for thinking they will, it will be Mr. 
Crawford’s engineer rather than Mr. Crawford who 
will wish he had never been born. A more serious 
controversy has taken place in the French Press, 
particularly in the Mercure de France, as to whether 
the funerary furniture of Glozel belongs to the 
Gallo-Roman period of the third century a.p. or is 
genuinely prehistoric. M. Camille Jullian champions 
the writing on the tablets, and the rest of the 
votive offerings, as the magic formule and 
thaumaturgical bric-a-brac of a pagan sorcerer. 
Not only was this necromancer an archeologist with 
a profound knowledge of three periods of prehistory 
and the engraver of an extinct animal—the reindeer 
—but he eccentrically made no use of iron (nor 
indeed of any typical Gallo-Roman object) at a 
time when iron to his countrymen was what flint 
and bronze were to the megalith-builders. 

There is no doubt that much the heavier weight 
of armament is ranged with the defenders of 
Glozel, and this is the more suggestive in view of 
the fact that, if the Glozelians are acquitted of the 
charge of salting their own site, the older 
anthropology to which these savants are adherents 
receives the shrewdest blow in its career of sixty 
years. The fundamental issue of Glozel is not the 
side-shows of Mr. Crawford and the Gallo- 
Romanites; it is whether civilization in its first 
tentative expansion was diffused from East to West 
or from West to East. Chronology can be the only 
decisive factor in a problem which ultimately means 
the revaluation of the causes and methods grouped 
about the origin of civilization, and so is pertinent 
to a just understanding of the social phenomena of 
our own times. 

The reason why Glozel has troubled the anti- 
quarian mind is that it shakes into a single identity 
three different cultures isolated by the modern 
makers of prehistory in point of time, geography 
and cultural achievement. We have to see three 
tarly stages of man telescoped into one. The first 
of these is the Magdalenian or Reindeer Epoch, the 
last lap of the primitive Old Stone Age. The hand 
impressions printed upon clay; the bone and horn 
needles and other utensils; the bone harpoons; the 
animal engravings—reindeer, wolf, bear, deer, 

are all reminiscent of the ultimate palzolithic 


stage, when men sowed no seeds, made neither 


dwellings nor wars, sought no metals and 
possessed no social organization—when, in fact, man- 
kind was primitive, which is quite another thing 
from being savage. But the Glozelian divergences 
from the characteristic Magdalenian culture are as 
marked as the resemblances to it. The obvious 
explanation is that the Magdalenians had come 
down in the world when they settled at Glozel, and _ 
if this explanation is debated, it is due to the 
acute reluctance of orthodox anthropology to admit 
the factor of degeneration. Glozel, however, is no 
respecter of dogmas, and there, in the crudity of 
the workmanship, the loss of the old naturalism 
and vigour, the painful imitativeness, are the manifest 
signs that the noble art of the palzolithic cave- 
hunters and fishers had spent its strength and lost 
its cunning. And if we reject the ancient Greek 
notion that the rise and decline of cultures are an’ 
inevitable process analogous to that of denudation, 
tidal ebb and flow or the procession of the seasons, 
our only inference remains that some definite 
political or social or other human agency was the 
cause of this degradation. The visitation of a 
higher and utterly different culture upon that of the’ 
Reindeer Men, dislocating their habits and obscur- 
ing their aptitudes, would be quite enough to account 
for the poverty of the Magdalenian capacities at 
Glozel. 

Such an imposition brings me to the second class 
of the Glozelian funerary offerings—the Neolithic, 
The Neolithic culture was acquainted with most of 
the essentials of civilized society—agriculture, 
spinning and weaving, domestication of animals, an 
elaborate theology, the division of classes, the con- 
struction of buildings, and, as is becoming more 
clearly recognized, the intensive search for metals. 
All these elements can be inferred from other 
Neolithic settlements. Glozel adds a new pottery to 
them, and the fervour with which these prospecting 
bands pursued their cult of the dead (the first cause 
for the erection of megalithic monuments) is apparent 
there from the abundance and variety of the votive 
equipment. 

The third class of objects were the famous tablets 
of baked clay inscribed with alphabetical signs bear- 
ing unmistakable analogies to the linear scripts of 
Egypt, Crete and Pheenicia, none of which was 
earlier than 2000 B.c. (the Twelfth Dynasty in Egypt, 
the Middle Minoan or Age of the Palaces in Crete). 
There were thus indistinguishably intermingled at 
Glozel evidences of three-in-one eras of prehistory— 
a decadent phase of the closing and strictly primitive 
Old Stone Age; a Neolithic culture sufficiently 
civilized to suggest a provincial cutting from a stem 
bearing far richer flowers; and an extension of the 
self-conscious and elaborate cultures of the ancient 
East. The rational interpretation of this revolution- 
ary coalescence is the exploration of primitive Western 
Europe by cultivated strangers (probably in small 
parties led by princes or nobles deified after death) 
whose home was the Eastern Mediterranean, and who 
carried with them fragments, memories combined 
with obstinate conservatisms of cult and institution 
and craftsmanship partially lost or modified in transit. 

This working hypothesis is in harmony with all 
the factors under review. It explains, not only the 
coincidence of the three cultures in one, but the 
decadence of the palzolithic from its earlier wild 
naturalism and the provincialism of the Neolithic in 
comparison with the refined standards of Cretan 
and Egyptian civilization. It squares with the 
numerous analogies in tomb-structure, magico- 
religious beliefs and crafts between Neolithic and 
Egypto-Cretan remains. Lastly, it is perfectly com- 
patible with chronological sequences as the known 
data reveal them. For the reason why such fantastic 
dates as 10,000 B.c. have been ascribed to the 
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Neolithic culture is the product of a despotic theory. 
This dogma, which has a long traditional history, 
postulates the independent evolution of civilization in 
different places out of savage (confused with 
primitive) conditions, the only practical evidence for 
its application to Western Europe being the 
Neolithic practice of some of the more indispensable 
customs and industries with affinities to Creto- 
Egyptian modes and expressions of civilized life. 
But since there is no evidence whatever that the 
Neolithic pioneers were moving in Western Europe 
before 2000 B.c., we have to reverse this hypothesis 
in order to solve the mysteries of Glozel. 

The problems which this reversal opens up radiate 
far beyond a mere archzological dust-storm. The 
shards and bricks and bones of Glozel throw light’ 
upon such universal questions as why peoples 
degenerate, what are the processes of advance and 
decay, what is the fundamental basis of our human 
nature, in what manner the institutional environment 
of civilization reacts upon human beings and groups 
of individuals, how wars and organized religions 
arose in the world. Within a few yards of ground 
we observe the phenomena of contact between 
primitive and civilized, and what happened to them 
‘both in their meeting. 


IN DEFENCE OF TEETOTALLERS 


By GERALD GOULD 


not true. 

It is not true that all teetotallers are creeping, 
crawling scoundrels, deaf to art and morals, dead to 
duty and beauty, mere orts and butts of life. I know 
two teetotallers myself, and one of them does not 
cheat at bridge, which indeed he does not play. 

The easiest charge against the teetotaller, I suppose, 
is that of ingratitude. Here he is in the world, sur- 
rounded by beers, stouts, wines, and spirits—com- 
forters, inspirers, companions ; and he rejects them with 
contumely. In vain, for him, is the inn-window bright 
with welcome: idly, for him, twinkles the pewter : the 
port, pale and tawny—the dry and the old brown sherry 
—beakers full of the warm South, sparkling or still— 
cry out to him and go unanswered. He will ask the 
coyest barmaid for a mineral—a tonic-water, or a small 
lemon. And they say (I am sorry, but all sorts of 
things are mentioned in print nowadays) that he drinks 
hot milk in the home. 

There is another charge that has been laid. It 
follows from the last. It is the charge of self-suffi- 
ciency, or smugness. Your teetotaller is competent and 
complete. Life never assails him with those errors, 
misunderstandings and humiliations which, among the 
weaker brethren, clamour to be countered by a Scotch. 
He is obviously a tougher, and therefore a lower, 
organism. Less highly developed, if you see what I 
mean—less sensitive, rare, precious and exquisite. (You 
may find this contention difficult to reconcile with one 
which I shall advance—nay, scientifically prove—pre- 
sently: that his span of life is shorter than that of 
your drinker. But I am content to leave consistency 
to abstainers. 

‘I have, myself, nothing against the tribe. I must 
not deny their faults; but I can credit them with vir- 
tues. It is true that a dry diner is sometimes a wet 
blanket. He seems anti-social: he makes his coarser 
companion feel such a fool. He cannot be expected 
to laugh at the jokes of those in their cups: good 
wine is a great gilder of bad wit. But it is foolish to 
go on, when all this is admitted, to the assertion that 
teetotallers evade their taxes and ill-treat their wives, 
for, of this, adequate statistical proof is so far lacking. 


iE is an attractive and plausible theory, but it is 


Nor can the charge of ingratitude really be very 
heartily sustained. No doubt it is an evil thing to 
reject a gift: but we all reject something. There are 
politicians who deny themselves honesty, and publicans 
who abstain from Beethoven. Free lovers refuse mono- 
gamy, and monogamists free love. There are but 
twenty-four hours in the day, even though after a glass 
or two they look twice as many; and if we spend nine. 
teen of them soaking, we shall be a little short of time 
for Beethoven and bridge. Indeed, on drink, there js 
much to be said for a moderate moderation, I 
with the clergyman who denounced the flapper for 
taking forty cocktails in a sequence. Thirty-nine 
would have been enough. Hence the old phrase : ‘‘One 
over the thirty-eight——.”’ 

One likes to have one’s prejudices reinforced by 
science. All the poets have praised wine; but perhaps 
they were interested parties. Perhaps they desiderated 
for their poems that tolerance which, we have just 
seen, is so necessary for our own jokes. And if we 
have denounced teetotallers, we must have cherished 
a base suspicion that perhaps our contempt was but 
a disguise for envy. In extreme cases, this must cer- 
tainly have been so. I knew an old gentleman who, 
as his trembling fingers pressed the syphon for break- 
fast—as he struggled through the morning with a 
tantalus, till he had accumulated enough strength to 
pour out lunch—and so on till dewy eve—would 
vehemently calumniate ascetics, and call attention to 
the happiness of himself. But, if he could have 
abstained, he would. It is, in the light of such in- 
stances, encouraging to receive the sifted and certified 
evidence of experts who have gathered their data on 
the spot. Such was of late my own good luck. 

I happened to find myself, at the hour of lunch, 
in a town in Burgundy. They grow wine there, 
and should know its properties. I ate food at a 
hotel, and washed down the food with the local 
drink. But the mind must be busy, even at meal- 
times: literature is life: and I was soon studying 
the wine list. Let me tell you what it said. 

A try-on of the doctors, or a whim of fashion, 
it said, had attempted to dethrone wine in order to 
substitute water, natural or mineral. The attempt, 
or whim, it said, had failed. Water-drinkers, it 
said, are predisposed to neurasthenia, and to grave 
maladies such as appendicitis. (It is true, now 
that I am reminded of it, I do recall the case of a 
water-drinkér who had _ appendicitis. About 
neurasthenia I am not—or was not—so sure. But 
I bow to the evidence. 

According to the most recent statistics, said the 
good wine-list—and this is the touch I like—the 
average length of life among abstainers is fifty-one 
years: among moderate drinkers, sixty-three! 
‘* The most recent statistics’?! I do adore science. 
Speculation is all very well; but you have to go to 
the facts for proof. 

Having delivered this deflating blow in the wind 
of the water-drinker, our list can afford to indulge 
the other side. It is a moderate thinker. It refuses 
to maintain that the amateur of Burgundy is always 
“un homme supérieur’’; but at least he is a 
being essentially capable of perfection—‘‘ un étre 
essentiellement perfectible ’’—delicious phrase! He 
is a humanist, if not in substance, at least potentially; 
for one will almost always remark in him a care 
for elegance in the expression of thought, a love of 
good literature, of eloquence and of the arts. He is, 
moreover, frank, loyal, generous, and prompt to 
enthusiasm. 

And all this, you may feel sure, on the authority 
of the latest statistics ! 

Well, we might have guessed it. Falstaff had 
already said much the same. ‘‘A man_ cannot 
make him laugh,” he declared of Prince John; 
** but that’s no marvel, he drinks no wine.’’ Those 
whose blood is over-cooled with thin drink, he 
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argued, “‘ are generally fools and cowards—which 
some of us should be too, but for inflammation.” A 
good sherris-sack, on the other hand, makes the 
brain ‘‘ full of nimble, fiery and delectable shapes.”’ 
Valour, again, ‘‘ comes of sherris.’-—But Falstaff 
may possibly have been prejudiced. Let us stick to 
Burgundy and statistics ! 

All the same, there is a great deal to be said for 
teetotallers. Some of it I have said, and the rest 
you can think of for yourselves. After all, it is a 
misfortune, not a crime, to die at the average age of 


fifty-one. 


WORK 
By J. C. Squire 


T is alleged by the boding sages of the news- 

papers that the world has lost, since the war, 

the habit of work. The bricklayer has reduced 
slow-motion bricklaying to a science; the cook 
spoils the broth because she is dreaming of silk 
stockings and kinemas; the young of both sexes are 
entirely preoccupied with motor-cars, jazz and cocktails. 
I strongly suspect that most of the clergymen who 
are so alarmed about cocktails have never tasted 
one, and that most of the other polemists drink 
them continually. I wonder also, how it is that 
the clergy always seem to get in touch with the 
most abandoned kind of young women: my own 
experience of girls at lunch is that some of them 
can with difficulty be persuaded to sip one cock- 
tail but that very few will venture on a_ second. 
However: the alarm has been raised: our 
civilization has forgotten work . 

It may be so in practice; it certainly is not so 
in theory. The Labour men still, with some linger- 
ing trails of ‘ News from Nowhere’ in_ their 
imaginations, talk about the ‘‘ need for leisure,’’ 
and some of the miners’ leaders have even been 
heard cheerfully promulgating the Six Hours’ work- 
ing day. But “‘ leisure’? for the non-manual 
classes has obviously diminished and is never 
approved. Even a duke’s heir is now frowned 
upon unless he takes up moneylending, manicuring, 
or some such useful employment. The rows of 
golden-haired young men who used to lean on the 
Criterion bar have disappeared. And the man 
about town has vanished with the young man about 
town: the middle-aged Lothario with curly hat, curly 
moustache and curly button-hole is as extinct as 
Old Q. and has left no successors. Everybody 
now has something to do, even if he cannot do it: 
a man dare not confess himself merely decorative, 
though he may take pride in confessing himself a 
mere decorator. This we may not regret: idleness 
as a life-long profession is difficult to defend even 
by the analogy of the lilies-of-the-field; the lilies-of- 
the-field do not develop red noses and the air they 
consume is free. 

But idleness as a mere ingredient in life is now 
deprecated. There seems a general tendency to 
assume that any hour spent in making a motor- 
car is an hour well employed, but an hour spent 
in driving one is an hour wasted. You will be 
applauded for working twelve hours a day in a 
rewer’s counting house, but reprimanded for 
Spending even a quarter of an hour drinking the 
beer. You are one of the world’s workers if you 
wear yourself white designing saxophones, but a 
decadent parasite if you dance to one. It is virtuous 
to make silk stockings and vicious to wear them. 

These thoughts—if such they can be called—are 
Prompted by a speech made by the admirable, 
but hectically earnest, Master of Balliol College, 


who was addressing a body with the menacing 


title of the Parents’ Union. He was talking 
about the Universities, and the amount of 
work done in these institutions. He quite 


properly assailed the conventional view that 
these training grounds of our middle-class Samurai 
were mere ‘‘ playgrounds for the idle rich,’’ as the 
consecrated phrase goes. There never was a time 
when they did not offer an education to the most 
gifted members of all classes, and for the last 
century most undergraduates have done a reason- 
able amount of work. But, either because he was 
anxious to drive his point home, or because he 
actually wants to keep all the noses to all the grind- 
stones all the time, he went too far. He was on the 
defensive when he said that nowadays very few 
people went to the Universities except with the 
principal aim of working, and he committed himself 
to the view that nobody ought to be admitted to 
Oxford who was not going to take (i.e., read for) an 
Honours Degree. 

The former statement may, happily, be contested ; 
the latter is alarming. It may be perhaps off our 
present point to some extent, though there are 
men who could take an Honours’ Degree with no 
work and others who could fail to take a pass 
degree after three solid years’ reading with wet 
blankets round their heads. At alk events other 
considerations arise here; for instance, the 
consideration as to whether it does not do both 
pass men and Honours men good to be mixed up 
with each other during the formative years, and the 
consideration as to the absolute validity of the 
Honours system in determining the qualities and 
abilities of men. But the general tenour of the 
remarks is unmistakable: the Master has no use 
for an undergraduate who does not make it his 
main object in life to plod away at his books and 
take the highest possible class. 

He is, I think, doubly wrong. In the first place, 
it is quite possible to get great educational value 
out of the University without ever doing a stroke 
of what the authorities call work. The most 
original minds and the most ardent temperaments 
seldom fit into an academic curriculum: tortoises in 
the examinations are very often hares in the world. 
That is a commonplace, though more often verbally 
admitted than borne in mind when the pressure 
which leads to admission is absent. There is 
still a second consideration, and it is_ this: 
granted that a man at the University does no 
more than have a “‘ good time,’’ it may still be 
worth while, very likely from the community’s point 
of view, still more probably from his own. By a 
‘* good time’? I do not mean the prosecution of 
flagrant vices or the indulgence in flagrant 
expenditure: getting perpetually drunk or crippling 
parents with bills. I merely mean a moderate 
indulgence in luxuries; a higher standard of living 
than most young men can afford when they first 
leave the university, a time free from worry about 
the means of living, a time during which every 
harmless caprice can be followed and_ every 
pleasant conversation continued without the hurried 
consultation of a watch. 

Idleness, in fact, is one of the great 
privileges of an English undergraduate, even if 
he do a certain amount of work and only take it 
in occasional doses. At school he has glimpsed 
it, but mever possessed it; in after life he 
will never have a chance of it again. Poetry has 
been defined as ‘‘ the child of indolence and love ”’ : 
it would be almost as plausible to define indolence 
as the child of poetry and love, or love as the 
child of poetry and indolence. They are all inter- 
mingled, in youth, and a man’s memories of the 
University are compounded of all three. Does the 
exile in Kuala Lumpur or the drudge in Whitehall 
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(who no longer, ‘‘ like the fountains, plays from ten 
to four’’), looking back on his early manhood, 
rejoice when he remembers taking his B.A. 
degree or retiring half-blind to bed after a last- 
minute re-perusal of Stubbs’s ‘ Select Charters ’? 
No: his young manhood is a tapestry blent of 
games, of midnight talks round a fire, of punts, 
cushions and a slack paddle on the Cherwell, or 
under the willows by Trinity Bridge, of books 
casually read, of clubs that pretended to read plays 
and really drank beer, of years when tthe disciplines 
of childhood had been escaped and the more oppressive 
disciplines of manhood, dim on the horizon, had 
not come near and need not yet be faced. 

{ talked the other day to an Italian who had just been 
to Cambridge. The thing that struck him was that 
the English seemed to arrange to give their young 
a few years of Paradise early in their lives, and 
it had just dawned on him that this was a great 
strength in us. It gave us, he said, both standards 
and a consolation. The object of Liberalism, it was 
long ago said, is to breed Conservatives. The 
object of reformers should be to secure for every- 
body at least three years’ idleness when they are 
most competent to enjoy it. 

And there is nothing like leisure if you want to 
think. Most men never think again after they 
have begun to work. 


BEER AND SKITTLES 
By A. P. HERBERT 


VERYBODY knows the phrase. But how many 
iz of us in this wireless age have enjoyed the simple 

pleasures of the real thing? The Editor of this 
Review, for one, for I have seen him fling a ‘‘cheese”’ 
or two down the ‘‘Black Lion’’ alley, and not badly for 
a novice, as we all agreed. Skittles is one of the oldest 
of our games; it is played all over London (and, I 
imagine, elsewhere), at the back of ‘‘pubs’’ and places 
where they still venture to drink beer; it has an 
organization as strict and respectable as the Jockey 
Club; it is the poor man’s golf; it is as scientific, as 
difficult, as maddening and as amusing as golf, though 
it requires less space and less time. It is one of the 
many answers to those worthy citizens who suppose 
that there is nothing at a ‘‘pub’’ but ‘‘alcohol’’; it can- 
not be played by persons who have taken too much 
‘‘alcohol” ; it definitely discourages the player from tak- 
ing too much ‘‘alcohol,’’ and therefore—however, at 
this season of goodwill I will not flog a moribund 
horse. To the game! 

I do not mean by “ skittles ’’ those degraded and 
haphazard pastimes in which you roll a round ball 
along the floor and hope for the best. I do not mean 
nine-pins but skittles. True, there are nine skittles 
and they are calied ‘‘ pins.’’ But the ball, or missile, 
or (more correctly) ‘‘ cheese,’’ is flung. through the air 
a distance of twenty-one feet, and, if properly flung, 
hits the desired skittle full pitch. 

Cheeses are of various proportions and the 
player chooses his own weight. The _ robust 
expert throws a _ ponderous object of from 
twelve to fourteen pounds; there are littler things 
for the novice and the lady, and with these, if they 
have art and accuracy, they may do as much damage 
as the big fellows; for here, as in golf, Providence is 
not only with the robust battalions, and brute force 
constantly defeats itself. Large or small, the ‘‘cheese’’ 
is like a Dutch cheese, which a giant has sat upon 
and symmetrically flattened. Its circumference is cir- 
cular and it is two or three inches thick; and I do not 
know enough of geometrical terms to find a better 
description : discord, perhaps, comes nearest to it. It 


is made of exceedingly hard wood, lignum vite, but 
is so violently used that it cracks or splits in the end, 
and the expert guards and nurses his cheese as Hobbs 
looks after his favourite bat. 

I have only seen our own little alley at the ‘ Black 
Lion ’’ (for 1 am a novice of 1927). I have heard of 
other and grander alleys at Ealing and Kingston and 
elsewhere, where there are seats for numerous specta- 
tors, and the ‘‘ sticker-up’’ is concealed by curtains 
and so forth, but our narrow alley is cosy and pleasant 
enough for me. There is a genial fire on these foggy 
evenings, and the light shines bright over the nine 
pins, standing up invitingly, so easy to knock down, so 
obviously knockable, a pretty sight, like a white sheet 
of blotting paper, on which any human person has an 
itch to attempt a brilliant drawing. The expert steps 
into the alley and picks up his cheese. Mr. Sporie, 
the builder, who is marking the score, says, ‘* Stroke, 
please,’’ we put down our glasses of beer and there 
is that reverent hush which richer men render to 
a putt. The expert—Chris. Jackson, who at ten 
o’clock must go off to his night’s work in a sewer, 
Shurer or Sid Davis, who fit up the automatic organs 
in places of refreshment, Mr. Lambert, our proprietor, 
or Arthur, his son, who serves in the bar, is a 
teetotaller and non-smoker, and last year won the 
Junior Shield (seventy entries—the whole of London, 
and this shield now hangs proudly behind the bar over 
the gin and vermouth bottles), one of the taxi-cab 
members, our tall Captain, Mr. Byford, or Mr. Walton, 
who works for the bakery and is up at four every 
morning, genial and large, a permanent ray of sunshine 
—but come, the player is waiting for us. Well, he 
fondles and balances the heavy cheese in his hand till 
he has the exactly right clutch and poise, the arm 
swings forward and back, one step forward with the 
left foot and one with the right, a graceful calculated 
rhythmic throw, the cheese flies through the air fixed 
and steady at the orthodox angle (that is, edge-fore- 
most, and neither twisting nor rotating) and strikes 
the front and middle pin at the magical spot on the 
right hand shoulder, from which it bounds from one 
pin to another, along one of the central avenues, 
knocking down five itself, and these in their fall bring 
down the others—nine pins! A floorer! 

It looks absurdly easy. The expert has done it 
often and is almost blasé about it. Round Harry, who 
works at the Waterworks, and is the official ‘‘sticker,” 
collects and regiments the pins—-a stiff, strenuous, 
stooping, back-aching job this (threepence a game, 
which the loser pays). 

There stand those inviting, vulnerable, illuminated 
pins again, and, bent on a murderous scatteration, 
the novice steps into the arena, Already it has ceased 
to seem easy. The cheese is like no missile or 
ball which he has ever known. It cannot be 
gripped like a ball: it rests upright on the finger- 
tips and lies along the forearm, and will surely 
slide off if he attempts a throw. Sometimes it does, 
slips out of the hand and crashes feebly into the 
border of the narrow run. The pins still stand. 
Stronger next time, it flies over their unbowed heads 
into the rope-work behind, or it sails miraculously 
right through them, without touching one of them. 
The pins still stand. The game is no longer easy, 
it is impossible. The next ball, with luck, bounces 
ignominiously on the mat in front of the pins, and 
knocks down one, a corner fellow. The novice is 
very lucky, and naturally skilful, if he clears the 
board in fewer than five throws; and more than 
five no one is allowed to ‘‘ go.” However, there 
is no lack of friendly advice, sometimes a little 
confusing in its generosity—the novice, having 
luckily uprooted three pins, is told cheerfully that the 
rest are all to come”? (i.e., in one throw)—but 
everyone is as anxious as he that he should be 
successful, and, if he has any gift for throwing 


things, presently he has beginner’s luck, knocks 
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down seven or eight and does a ‘‘ 2.’’ Marvellous 
moment! The golf parallel is dismally apt: for 
no sooner have you had your glorious spasm of 
beginner’s luck and beginner’s vanity than—fatal 
addition—you begin to acquire knowledge, and the 
whole fabric of your confidence collapses. 

Someone points out that all the time you have been 
holding your cheese the wrong way, that it may have 
struck a few fortunate blows but twists revoltingly in 
the air, that all the time you have been committing 
fouls with the feet, the equivalent of a Wimbledon 
foot-fault, forfeiting one stroke in a match. You 
patiently apply your miscellaneous information, and, 
as in golf, play worse and worse. Your right hand 
never knows what your left foot is doing; you 
break yourself of ‘‘ twisting’ and then cease to 
throw straight because the left foot is stepping off 
obliquely : you correct the left foot and hit the front 
i in, but now you have gone back to twisting, 
and therefore the cheese fails to do its work properly. 
You go 5 after 5 (and for 5’s—up to two in a game 
—you pay a halfpenny into the box): you dream 
of 5's and, hopelessly, of floorers. Life is intoler- 
able. Whole days are blackened by yesterday’s 5’s. 
But courage! at last you begin to squander fewer 
halfpennies and tremble ambitiously on an average of 
y's: you may even rise to a (precarious) average of 
js. And that is (approximately) the situation of ‘‘ the 

t writer ’’—hateful and humbugging phrase, 
which I use only to denounce it. For 1 wish to 
say openly, conceitedly, blatantly, that I have scored 

a floorer ! 


Indeed, I have scored, in all, and _ spread 
over many, many weeks,, five floorers. (The 
experts do two or three a hight.) But nothing 


comes up to the first floorer. I have surf-ridden at 
Honolulu and stood upon my first wave, I have made 
53 in a literary cricket-match, and won a yacht- 
race at Hammersmith, and done other remarkable, 
though unrecorded athletic feats: but for pure, 
proud, satisfaction and completeness few of them 
approach the first floorer, which comes suddenly in the 
night, when no man expects it, and the player 
himself has no idea how he did it. The last pin 
totters on its confoundedly firm base, totters, 
totters, totters agonizingly and falls, and the empty 
“frame ’’ is a small square of Elysium. Eight pins 
are glorious: but between eight and nine is fixed 
a. immeasurable, unmathematical, spiritual gulf. 
There are beams all round and drinks all round, 
an excusable excess, for it happens once in a life- 
time, and not always as often as that. 

The clubs belonging to the Association (nearly 
all of them ‘‘ common pubs ”’) compete annually for 
various trophies. At a match, ‘‘ on the stroke,’ 
you could hear a needle drop on a feather bed. 
There is as much fair-play, team-work, and ‘ public- 
school-spirit’’ as you will find in more exalted 
contests: and certainly not less real good fellow- 
ships. There are speeches, and wives and daughters, 
and (in the interval) onions and gherkins, and bread 
and cheese, and beer. And (one last word to the 
temperance folk) the bar closes religiously at 10, 
but the game goes on till 11 and after. It is not 
all “ alcohol” at ‘* pubs,” and it is not all beer at 
skittles, Our enterprising proprietor is erecting a 
second alley in the garden, and next summer you 
must come and score your floorer in the sun. A fine 
old, healthy, sober, scientific, simple, and companion- 
able English pastime. May it prosper ! 


WThe Coloured Cover of this issue was specially 
for the Saturpay Review by Mr. George 
Sheringham. Copies of this picture may be had on 
“plication to the Publisher, 9 King Street, W.C.2, 
Price as. each, post free. 
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DOGGETT’S MEAD 
A MEDLEY 
By D. B. Wynpuam Lewis 


ITH Farmer Allan at the farm abode 

William and Dora; William slightly odd, 

And Dora odder. But the oddest there 
Was Farmer Allan. Some queer Southern blood 
Ran in his veins, no doubt; for he was dark, 
And reason’d all his statements, in the most 
Outlandish way. And often after dusk, 
His work being done, the farmer as he sate 
Would carol forth some rural artless rhyme, 
Some half-form’d thing, mouthing it roughly thus : 


Norman and Saxon and Dane are we, 
Hi te-iddley, Hi te-hee, 
And I don’t care where the water goes. 
Alexandrovna! 


But no one lik’d the song. 

There came a night— 
Christmas it was, and passing bitter cold— 
When Gran’fer (as they call’d him) stagger’d home, 
Saying he had seen Angels. They were in 
The upland meadows, Doggett’s Mead; and light, 
Lambent and dazzling, bath’d the shepherd’s hut, 
And as they sang the blazing stars wheel’d low 
And join’d their chorus. So the old man said. 
They got him straight to bed, and William ran 
Up to the Hall, where old Sir Walter sate 
With my Aunt Vivian, Eustace, and the Poet, 
And Canon Chope the literary man, 
Dining. The tale we heard, and shrugg’d, and smil’d; 
But Canon Chope: ‘‘ Nay, let us go and view 
The case. In this emancipated Age 
Folk-lore, objectively approach’d, is not 
Without a certain Decorative Value. 
Aha, Elucescebat quoth our friend? 
Sun-Myth, think you? Well, well. Perhaps. We see 
The rustic workings of. a 

But red with rage 
The fine o!d English Baronet call’d ‘* Hold !” 
And stirr’d the logs, and spoke resentfully : 
** That this should happen on my land! By Gad! 
This sort of thing might happen, say, in France— 
(God bless the narrow sea that keeps her off !) 
But that such sheer un-English Foolery, 
Rank treason to the Age and to our Race, 
With Freedom ever broadening slowly down 
From precedent to precedent—!’’ He chok’d, 
And Eustace, smiling, slipt behind his chair 
And fill’d his giass. But my Aunt Vivian mused : 
‘* The man was always queer! A wild, dark look. 
Half-foreign, I should say: and close-cropt hair, 
No doubt he hid a knife.’’—** But, Aunt,’’ quoth I, 
** Suppose there had been angels——’’ ‘‘ On my 

land!’ 
Groan’d old Sir Walter. Eustace laugh’d, and humm’d 
A fragment of some medieval hymn 
Brought up to date by Canon Chope himself. 
And so we rose, and took our hats, and stept 
Into the night, and went across the park, 
And past the Mill and up the path, and push’d 
The oaken door, and clomb the creaking stair 
Up to the low-beam’d room where Allan lay, 
While Dora strok’d his head and dully sobb’d. 
quoth the Canon, beaming cheexily, 
‘* What is this story of a Cock and Bull, 
Angels and what not? Let us hear it out! ”’ 
And so the old man spoke: with many a ‘ Pish ”’ 
And “‘ Pshaw ”’ from my Aunt Vivian. 
But at length 

The Canon, smiling broadly, rais’d aloft 
A large white hand, and said, ‘‘ It is not Drink! 
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Say rather, a survival of the Days 

Of Superstition. In our English fields 

Minds progress slowly! This half-garbled tale 
Of lights and angels, Glorias and stars, 
Mumbl’d by mouths of eld in winter chimneys, 
Held through the years within a simple mind, 
And now releas’d by Fever—or perhaps 

Some sudden knock of head against a wall—’”’ 
But Farmer Allan, in a sudden gust 

Of senile passion, rais’d his head and bawl’d: 
‘* Gorm me, it’s true. Wassent it Christmas night?” 
At which Sir Walter, suddenly inspir’d, 
Catching at some strong anthem of his youth, 
And chanting loud, while Eustace and the rest 
Beat time upon the pillow, answer’d him: 


What does little Birdie say 
In her nest at peep of day? 
Ring in! The best is yet to be, 
And kinsmen’s hands across the sea! 
Riflemen form, riflemen form, riflemen, 
riflemen, riflemen form! 


Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

Your brow is cold, your glance austere, 

And Nature red in tooth and claw, 

And lesser breeds without the Law! 
Riflemen form, etc. 


The solid rafters shook, as with one voice 

Singing we join’d, with cheeks aflame, heads high, 
Chests well thrown out, and my Aunt, stiff and proud, 
Supplying the falsetto. The old man, 

Stif’ling between his teeth some rural oath, 

Slipt back upon his pillow. Dora scream’d; 

And William glar’d his fury. Then quoth I: 

‘* The moon hath dipt behind the mill. ’Tis time 
We jogg’d.’’ And Eustace : ‘‘ Someone ought to make 
A poem out of this.’’—‘‘ Not I,”’ replied 

The Canon, laughing. ‘‘ I have quite enough 

With all my journalistic work just now ! 

Besides, verse does not pay, my boy.’’ Then growl’d 
Sir Walter: ‘‘ Such a sorry tale as this 

Should be hush’d up. The honour of my land! 

The honour of our English Countryside! ”’ 

At length the Poet said that he might have 

A shot, since verse came easy to him. So 

We cross’d the park, and reach’d the Hall, and went 
Yawning to bed. But at the Farm that night, 
Fearing the worst, they sent for Doctor Smith, 
Who came hot-footed: so the farmer died. 


FALSTAFF’S WEDDING 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


OW many people have read ‘ Falstaff’s Wed- 
H ding ’ or know that there is such a play, a sort 

of continuation of ‘ Henry IV,’ Part Il? I 
knew nothing about it until the other day, when I 
found a tiny copy of it in a secondhand book-shop. 
This edition is ‘* regulated from the prompt-book ” 
of Covent Garden, and we are given the cast, though 
not the original one. It is, however, a very good 
cast, for it includes a number of Lamb’s old heroes, 
such as Dodd, Parsons, Baddely, and King. The 
author was Willam Kenrick, who is only remembered 
now as a scurrilous drunken fellow who succeeded 
Goldsmith on the Monthly Review and then attacked 
him, as indeed he did most of his contemporaries, such 
as Johnson, Boswell, Garrick, Colman. He would 
seem to have been Ancient Pistol among the eigh- 
teenth-century hacks, and was obviously one of those 


fellows who will have a shot at anything. Betore he 
wrote this play, he had not only tried his hand—ang 
not too clean or steady a hand either—at philosophica| 
poems but had actually brought out the ‘ Whole Dy 
of Woman, By a Lady.’ That was bold enough, by 
it was nothing compared with this play. Imag; 
writing five solid acts about Falstaff and his frien 
introducing not only the fat knight but Pistol, Bar. 
dolph, Nym, Peto, Shallow, Slender, Gadshill, Dr 
Caius, Hostess Quickly, and Doll Tearsheet! He 
must have been in liquor when he first thought of it; 
but unluckily he had no access to that genuine sherris. 
sack with the twofold operation in it. That divine 
liquor was last heard of in Stratford more than three 
centuries ago, when it was known that the mild-look. 
ing gentleman at New Place had a store of it. Ken. 
rick had to make do with sour claret. 

He begins the play (in for a penny, in for a pound, he 
must have thought) on the very day that ‘ Henry IV’ 
ends: Falstaff is discovered in a street in Westmin. 
ster, having just escaped from the press of the crowd, 
But it has been a very long day indeed, lasting a cen. 
tury or two, for Sir John—though he retains some of 
his old habits and tricks of speech—is not the man 
we knew. There is an eighteenth-century air about 
him : you could swear he speaks from under a periwig. 
And some time during the day he seems to have car. 
ried out that threat he made at Windsor: ‘‘ Well, if 
I be served such another trick, I’ll have my brains 
ta’en out, and butter’d, and give them to a dog fora 
new year’s gift.’’ He has been served a worse trick, 
and out they have gone, unbuttered. Now he wanders 
into a typical eighteenth-century farce, and all our 
old friends follow him.. He intrigues to marry his old 
flame, Dame Ursula, whose chambermaid, Bridget, is 
pursued by Bardolph, now the usual faithful follower. 
Shallow, accompanied by Slender (where is Silence? 
—still asleep in the orchard?) hangs about in London, 
trying to recover his thousand pounds. He takes 
fencing lessons from Pistol, who calls himself Don 
Anticho del Pistolo and together with Nym, now 
Signior Nymwego, not only sets up a school of fence 
but woos Dame Ursula himself. It is Pistol too, in 
his new and surprising réle of intriguer, who persuades 
Hostess Quickly and Doll Tearsheet to masquerade 
as a wealthy City widow and a maid and so catch 
Shallow and Slender. 

The last scene of all is a ball-room and all the char- 
acters but Sir John are masked and there is the usual 
confusion and play of cross-purposes, leading to Pistol 
and Nym unwittingly wedding the Hostess and Doll. 
It is incredible. Imagine Pistol in a ball-room, Sha 
low in a domino. Here is Falstaff’s final speech: “| 
will not break off the thread of our quondam familiarity 
with so little grace as Majesty hath done. I do invite 
you all, therefore, to supper with me. And if you cat 
not laugh over the success of your own contrivances, 
be merry on the consummation of my nuptials.” Alas, 
Sir John !—this night thou art many a cup too low. 

It is a good farce, five workmanlike acts of intrigue 
and bustle and jest; a better piece, I will wager, than 
nine out of ten that will see the footlights these next 
twelve months. But it seems like a queer dream. | 
am so familiar with all these people that at the very 
sight of their names my mind brings them to life 
again; I know them better than I know most of my 
neighbours ; their adventures in Eastcheap or down in 
Glostershire are nearer to me than many a month of 
my own life; I count them all among my unchanging 
acquaintances. Because their names are here—to 82J 
nothing of a trick or two I remember well—I fee 
that they really are here, yet they are obviously no 
themselves. It is as if one should suddenly come upo 
a number of old friends all acting out an elaboratt 
charade, all fantastically clothed and whiskered and 
speaking in strange voices. Sir John himself—who 
cuts the oddest figure of all there—must have beet 
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sudying eighteenth-century drama, poring over Van- 
jugh and Cibber and Steele and Fielding, and have 
gade up his mind that he could play one of your first 

tleman parts, Jack Carefree or Harry Wildacres 
y well as another. And Justice Shallow must have 
it Glostershire years ago and have been haunting 
the Pit ever since, aching to wear a domino and be 
at cross-purposes with somebody. 

There are moments when the old figures are not 
jadly copied. Now and then the Hostess makes a good 
Quickly-ish remark, such as ‘‘ Heaven forbid, Sir 

, you should ever die a virulent death, I say,”’ 
o this: ‘‘ O, let me alone for speaking superaculum ; 
[have a set of the courtliest phrases in my huswifry 
book ! I’ll con them by heart.’’ The fact is that he can 
manage the middle characters, the mere eccentrics, 
firly well, just as we all could, but he comes to grief 
m the higher and lower levels. To keep a comic 
genius like Falstaff going, you must necessarily be a 
omic genius yourself; the wit must pour out of you, 
drollery must be piled on drollery without cessation. 
On the other hand, it is really no easier to present a 
great simpleton than it is to present a great wit. Ken- 
rick can do no more with Shallow and Slender than 
hecan with Sir John himself. Their imbecility is just 
as hard to capture as the fat knight’s superb impu- 
dence and wit. Shallow, Silence, Slender, Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, these are figures that creep along the very 
edge of idiocy; they cannot boast brains or courage 
or self-respect, a puff of wind would blow them away ; 
md yet, in Shakespeare’s hands, they are all 
characters. The husky whisper of Silence, who has 
been merry twice and once ere now, is quite different 
fom the piping ‘treble of Slender. Sir Andrew is 
undoubtedly Slender’s Illyrian cousin, there is a strong 
resemblance between them, and yet they are not the 
same. The creation of these simpletons is really as 
astonishing as anything in Shakespeare. It would 
gem that only comic geniuses have nets fine enough 
for these little fishes. 

I notice too that in this eighteenth-century resus- 
citation the talk of our old friends seems very dirty 
indeed. Now that is very curious because, on cool 
tamination, they prove to be less foul-tongued than 
they were. Nevertheless, the talk in this play seems 
far dirtier. Why is that? 1 think it is partly because 
in Kenrick’s hands they become masters of the 
taborate innuendo, careful contrivers of the nasty. The 
teal old people—Shakespeare’s ragged regiment— 
simply spilt out everything that was in their minds, 
ad because their minds were coarse or dirty they 
takked coarsely or dirtily. But these characters are 
obviously casting about for a sly obscene reference— 
avery different matter from the bits of obscenity that 
may find their way into a full flood of talk. 

Then, again, there is a difference in the atmosphere. 
Through Shakespeare’s comic scenes in ‘ Henry IV," 
you. seem to see and hear a whole world go bustling 
md roaring; they are tremendously alive, almost 
bursting with vitality, round and ruddy with health. 
Such an atmosphere will carry off any amount of 
coarseness and obscenity, leaving us with no feeling of 
tepulsion. But in this later farce—Kenrick not being 
Shakespeare—the whole temperature is lowered; this, 
we feel, is not the world’s market-place and taproom 

ta stage; we all know it to be a contrivance and 
do not feel that reality itself has been snared; and so 
the dirty little jokes stand out and cannot be accepted 

’% part of the picture; either you snigger at them or 
youdo not. I am certain this question of rude health, 

t vitality, in a piece of literature is important when 

We come to consider the problem of indecency. It 
‘plains the apparent inconsistencies of our attitude, 
why Rabelais, so massively gross, is less offensive than 

e, and Sterne less offensive than Messrs. Blank 


and Dash, who are still hard at work, though not, 


fortunately, with Jack Falstaff as their hero. 


LYING AWAKE 


By THomas Harpy 


7 OU, Morningtide Star, now are steady- 
eyed over the east, 
I know it as if I saw you; 
You, Beeches, engrave on the sky your thin 
twigs, even the least; 
Had I pencil and paper I’d draw you. 


You, Meadow, are white with your counterpane 
cover of dew, 
I see it as if I were there: 
You, Churchyard, are lightening faint from the 
shade of the yew, 
The names creeping out everywhere. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


% The Editor of the Saturpay Revirw welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN RELATIONS 


SIR,—As a regular reader of the Saturpay 
REVIEW, may I be permitted to express through your 
columns a point of view which may, or may not, have 
occurred to the average Englishman, and is certainly 
at variance with the sentiments generally expressed 
in your Review on this somewhat vexed question? 
In fact, your views as indicated throughout recent 
controversy of opinion have disappointed others 
beside myself, whose associations with Russia, both 
before and after the war, have possibly been of a 
more intimate character. 

I lived in Russia under the old regime. That 
regime proved itself corrupt and impossible in the 
light of advanced conditions of civilization generally 
throughout Europe. In my humble opinion, the 
Russian revolution was only too bitterly justified. 
Russia could not help herself. She was bound to 
revolt. I say this despite the fact that all I possessed 
in Russia I lost on account of the revolution. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that, instead of 
revealing any improvement at present therefrom, the 
last state of Russia, so to speak, is seven times worse 
than the first. Few men of intelligence will deny this, 
especially those who are competent to speak from 
personal knowledge of Russia. Yet in spite of this 
fact there are those in this country who would 
advocate a resumption of Anglo-Russian relations. 
Why? Possibly for two reasons: (1) an under- 
lying psychological reason: the idea perhaps that 
association with the Devil under the guise of non- 
interference with his works may sensibly remove a 
certain fear of him; (2) the paramount practical 
reason, Trade, which in so many letters spells Money. 

Both reasons are hardly idyllic ones, are certainly 
opposed to religion of any denomination, and are 
even suspiciously contrary to policy and common 
sense. Russia has openly by fact and word 
abnegated everything dear to an Englishman’s heart 
—honour, truth, fair play, humanity, humour even, 
and last, but not least, God, who stands for all these 
principles in the divine abstract. It is her total 
abnegation of God that makes her what she is to-day, 
without principle and without credit. But that we 
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should have the least fear of her on that account 
reflects discredit upon our own private faith in such 
matters. Money, we know, is as much a god of the 
present age as it has been of any previous age, but 
it is more often the God of Mammon than that of 
Righteousness. Prospect of financial gain should in 
a matter of true principle be hardly the main object 
in view, and if ever there was a true principle involved 
in any question of human relationships for an 
Englishman, it exists now at the present moment as 
regards the Russian under his prevailing regime. 
What would appear to be the only thinkable thing, 
the only declarable thing for the time being for 
Englishmen, is this: let Russia get back to God, and 
she may yet regain touch with a country which, thank 
God, has the courage to maintain in general His 
principles: ‘‘ Ye cannot make friends with God and 
Mammon.”’ 
I am, etc., 
J. Henry W. TRuMPER 


OXFORD ATHLETICS 


SIR,—May I be permitted to offer some comments 
upon the controversy which is being carried on in your 
paper concerning Oxford and Oxford athletics ? 

Although I think that the President of the Union 
allowed his zeal to carry him away, I feel sure that 
his remarks concerning the attitude of certain London 
journalists to Oxford are substantially correct. There 
are some London papers which habitually exaggerate 
any rumours that tend to discredit the good name of 
Oxford and her inhabitants. A very striking example 
of this practice was recently afforded by a popular 
Sunday paper, which, in its account of the celebrations 
here on November 5, misrepresented the facts 
so grossly that Town and Gown authorities were 
moved to public protestations. To such papers a 
subject such as ‘‘ Defeatism in Oxford Athletics ” is 
meat and drink, and I cannot help thinking that most 
of what is written about this subject is due, not so 
much to the actual presence of Defeatism among our 
athletes, as to the efforts of hasty and prejudiced 
journalists. 

After all, are Defeatism and Aéstheticism really to 
blame for the defeats which we have suffered from 
Cambridge in the last two or three years? Is not the 
reason for these reverses simply this, that Cambridge 
have had the better men? I imagine that one of the 
chief reasons for our crushing defeat at Twickenham 
last December was the fact that Windsor Lewis and 
the other Cambridge backs were too clever for the men 
opposed to them. Again, did not the Cambridge 
athletic team swamp us at Queen’s Club this year 
simply because they were better than our representa- 
tives? Last year Cambridge undoubtedly had a fine 
Rugby XV, and by general consent their athletes at 
Queen’s Club included among them some of the most 
brilliant runners of the present time. Our men did 
their best, but their best was not good enough. To 
be beaten by a better team is no disgrace and no proof 
of Defeatism. Last year Oxford inflicted a severe 
defeat on Cambridge in the cross-country encounter : 
yet although Cambridge did so badly, there was no 
outcry of ‘‘ What is wrong with Cambridge cross- 
country running? ’’ Everyone realized that in this 
branch of sport Oxford had the better men, and that 
was all there was to be said about the matter. 

It may be said that in Oxford athletic activities are 
not so well organized as in Cambridge. With regard 
to this point, I can make no general statements, but 
must confine my remarks to Rugby, with the organiza- 
tion of which I am fairly familiar. This Term the 
University XV has shown somewhat erratic form, but 
the games with the Waratahs, Major Stanley’s XV, 
and the Harlequins have proved that the team can 
play with resolution and determination against high- 
class opponents. The captain has made every effort 
to discover a capable back division; and if his team 


loses at Twickenham, it will certainly not be from any 
lack of keenness or the will to win. 

I submit, then, that the reason why Cambridge has 
enjoyed so many successes on the playing fields 
recently is simply that the Cambridge men have beep 
too good for.the men opposed to them. Oxford's 
representatives have had ill success, not because the 
are confirmed Defeatists or Asthetes but because 
they have been beaten by better men. 

The question may be asked : ‘‘ Why are all the best 
athletes at Cambridge, and not at Oxford? ’’ Some 
people would certainly say: ‘* Because it is easier to 
gain admission to Cambridge than to Oxford.’’ There 
may be a good deal of truth in such an explanation, 
Possibly ‘‘ An Oxford M.A.’’ advises his brawny 
charges to go to Cambridge because they find the 
Entrance Examinations there easier and more to their 
liking than those at Oxford. For myself, however, | 
prefer to regard the present Cambridge superiority in 
athletics as a simple swing of the pendulum; and | 
will be very surprised indeed if the pendulum does not 
swing in the other direction before very long. 

I am, etc., 
‘* An OxFoRD UNDERGRADUATE ” 


[We are glad to publish this eminently sane letter, 
which restores perspective to a correspondence that 
was growing somewhat distorted.—Epb., S.R.] 


SIR,—As an undergraduate with no_ particular 
claims to distinction (and therefore, perhaps, a little 
milder mannered than our beloved President?) may | 
suggest an answer to ‘‘ Oxford M.A.’’? 

His complaint seems to be that estheticism “ is 
wrong with ’’ Oxford athletics. Now, if ‘‘ Oxford 
M.A.”’ had given that study to his subject which one 
would expect in a schoolmaster, and one who insists 
on rushing into print at the expense of his old Univer. 
sity, and even advising parents against the place, he 
would doubtless realize that Oxford is (as I imagine it 
always was) a microcosm. Between the athlete and 
the esthete is a great gulf fixed. They live in different 
worlds and it is about as sensible to say that esthe- 
ticism is ‘‘ wrong with ’’ Oxford athletics as to say 
that Sitwellism is ‘‘ wrong with ’’ British boxing. 

If we examine the grounds for ‘‘ Oxford M.A.’s” 
belief, we find they are hardly more convincing. They 
rest apparently on a single instance. And what an 
instance! A Rugger player preferred, it seems, one 
hot spring day, watching cricket to playing Rugger. 
What an esthete ! 

May I add that I quite appreciate ‘‘ Oxford M.A.’s” 
“obvious reasons ’’ for writing anonymously ? 

I am, etc., 
Quintin Mccaret 

Christ Church, Oxford 


SIR,—Oxford need hardly worry about the remark 
by a critic who is afraid to back his criticism with 
his name. Every university, as every school, has 
its disloyal alumni. But one is getting very sick 
of this silly talk of there being ‘‘ something wrong 
with Oxford ’’ because Cambridge has won most 
of the Inter-Varsity athletic events in recent years 
If the daily Press were less concerned for 
physical and spiritual health of Oxford, it would 
be better for all parties. Oxford can perfectly wel 
take care of itself. - 

Fortunately Oxford is not given to feeling 
own pulse, though the papers would give a reade! 
the idea that the Varsity did little else. Certainly 
the last people to suggest that a temporary il 
success in athletics argues ‘‘ something wrong W! 
Oxford ”’ are the Cambridge men who have beate? 
Oxford. (The Cambridge man that counts neve 
signs himself ‘‘ Cantab.’’) The best men at 
universities are beginning to realize that rather 
large and prominent a place in Varsity life has 
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given to athletics, and if Oxford is now thinking 
of more important things than athletics, so much 
in every way the better. This is not to say that 
athletics have not a real value. Apparently Oxford 
undergraduates are inclined to take a less parochial 
view of life than at one time they did. The old 
criticism that the public school and Varsity outlook 
was a narrow one, and short, was the more justified 
of all the many strictures passed on the public 
school system. 

If any Oxford man is so feeble as to be troubled 
by Press doubts of Oxford, let him look round 
and take note of all the important positions now 
filled by Oxford men, and he will soon be reassured. 
Leave Oxford and Cambridge alone and they will 
look after themselves, neither oblivious of their 
defects, nor eternally feeling for them. 

I am, etc., 


Harotp HopGe 
Travellers’ Club 


REVISION OF THE PRAYER BOOK, 1661, 1927 


SIR,—It has perhaps hardly been noticed how 
history is repeating itself in the matter of Prayer 
Book Revision. The opposition is, indeed, far more 
courteous and charitable than it was when our present 
Prayer Book was revised in 1661, and one would not 
wish to apply the epithets ‘‘ peevish ’’ or ‘‘ factious ” 
to it; but the following delightful piece of prose from 
the conclusion of The Preface to our present Prayer 
Book might almost describe some of the opponents of 
the new book : 

And having thus endeavoured to discharge our duties in 
this weighty affair, as in the sight of God, and to approve 
our sincerity therein (so far as lay in us) to the consciences 
of all men; although we know it impossible (in such 
variety of apprehensions, humours and interests, as are in 
the world) to please all; nor can expect that men of factious, 
peevish and perverse spirits should be satisfied with any thing 
that can be done in this kind by any other than themselves : 
Yet we have good hope, that what is here presented, and 
hath been by the Convocations of both Provinces with great 
diligence examined and approved, will be also well accepted 
and approved by all sober, peaceable, and truly conscientious 
Sons of the Church of England. 

The opponents of to-day, though their methods are 
so greatly improved, can hardly claim to number 
among them names so great as those who dis- 
approved of the present Prayer Book—John Milton, 
John Bunyan, and Richard Baxter, for instance. 

I am, etc., 

Percy DEARMER 

King’s College, London 


THE LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


SIR,—In view of the space which you gave to 
my letter in your issue of October 29 it would be 
unfair of me to reply in detail to Mr. Leslie 
MacCallum’s letter in your issue of November 26. 
Nor do I think it necessary. Your own footnote 
is the best reply which can be made to his original 
letter. With regard to his second letter it will no 
doubt have already occurred to your readers that ‘a 
gentleman who wrote less than six weeks ago in 
such ignorance of this  Institution—which has 
Maintained our Life-boat Service for nearly 104 
years—that he inquired if it published an annual 
report, is perhaps rather hasty in now advising it 
how to do its work. Your readers who are interested 
can obtain the Institution’s report and can judge for 
themselves if there is any value in Mr. MacCallum’s 
remarks on it. 

I am, etc., 
Georce F. SHee, 
Secretary 
Life-boat House, 22 Charing Cross 
Road, W.C.2 
[This correspondence is closed.—Ep. S.R.] 


Many letters are held over owing to lack of space. 


THE THEATRE 
THE BRIGHT YOUNG PEOPLE 


By Ivor Brown 


Sirocco. By Noel Coward. Daly’s Theatre. 

First Class Passengers Only. By Osbert and Sacheverell 
Sitwell. Arts Theatre Club. 

‘ IROCCO ’ raised a storm of dust and the 

Stic of the dust have been angrily debated. 

Neither party can claim much credit from the 
affair, the only admirable feature being Mr. Coward’s 
refusal to give any interviews on the day after. 
The objectors to the piece misbehaved during its 
performance; the management made a_ stupid 
tactical mistake by endeavouring to speechify in the 
face of derision. A swift recourse to the pacificatory 
strains of the National Anthem is the only remedy 
for the acid ferments of a rough house on a first 
night. 

I can never become indignant about the booing of 
plays when the curtain falls because I am so 
frequently enraged by the idiocy with which manage- 
ments conduct their first nights. They often do 
everything in their power to turn torpor into 
vigorous antipathy. Suppose an act has fallen 
flat. There is, perhaps, enough applause to justify 
a single curtain. Instead of being content with that 
they continue to heave the curtain up and down to 
the music of a dozen hands; the unfortunate actors 
have to bow in an embarrassed way and the audience, 
which might only have yawned, resents this 
ridiculous suggestion that it is enjoying itself 
enormously and becomes actively hostile. Occasion- 
ally, too, one is provoked by the spectacle of 
programme-sellers and other functionaries slipping 
into the house at the end of a scene in order to 
enact the vociferous enthusiasm which we are 
certainly not feeling. 

These remarks are general and they have no 
particular reference to the dust raised by ‘ Sirocco,’ 
although I do ‘think that the ‘“‘ speaking” of 
unwarranted curtains was a_ considerable cause 
of wrath among the gods. On the other hand, the 
sniggering and chattering during the course of the 
play were unpardonable. But in any case they were 
made worse by the fact that a young actress was 
struggling through a very heavy and difficult part 
in what was her first really big opportunity in 
London. ‘ Sirocco,’ like its interrupters, errs in 
manners. Mr. Coward can be very tasteless in his 
sallies of wit. A depressed spaniel was carried 
about the stage for quite a considerable time to the 
end that a joke might be made of which the word 
‘* bitch ’’ was a principal component. We were further 
invited to laugh at the thought of somebody dying 
from galloping consumption and at the necessity for 
burying bodies quickly in a hot country. 

So, with regard to manners, let us _ leave 
‘ Sirocco ’ with dishonours easy between manage- 
ment and public. As a play, viewed in detachment, 
it is far more interesting and far less expert than 
Mr. Coward’s work usually is. I have read many 
hostile criticisms which entirely ignored the fact that 
the author is here hitting the ordinary sex-drama 
good and hard. They not only ignored the fact; they 
completely reversed it, and assumed that we were 
supposed to be thrilled by the amorous dago with a 
night-club manner. The elements of the play are 
simple and familiar. There is the dull, heavy husband 
(English), the pretty, bored, stupid wife (English), 
and the debonair Anglo-Italian, who pretends to be a 
dashing young artist, and is really a sponger on an 
industrious, hotel-keeping mother. This creature 
manages to seduce the English wife, who has doubt- 
less been to the pictures and thinks she will live 
happily in this freedom ever after. Within a week 
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(a good point, that week) she has learned that if you 
break up a marriage, however dull, in haste, you may 
repent even more hastily. The studio to which the 
couple go is a sordid hole, and the man is a cur, 
whose profession is the drawing of doles, not of 
pictures, and whose love-making loses sparkle as 
quickly as the wine over which he makes it. In the 
end he leaves his once admiring victim with the line, 
‘*T will go to my mother.’”? This line was laughed 
at on the night, and has since been ridiculed in 
criticism. It seems to me quite savagely successful. 
The pseudo-artist has had all he wants from the 
romantic young lady, and is off to find his mother 
and get a little more pocket-money. To-morrow to 
fresh fools and captives new. 


The piece, then, is an honourable antiseptic for the 
corruption of movie-morals and musical comedy 
sheik stuff. ‘ Sirocco’ is turned to an east wind 
which blows keenly over sea-coasts in Bohemia. But 
it is, I said, strangely inexpert. Mr. Coward ought 
to know the weaknesses of an ordinary audience. The 
fight in the studio is bathos of the most perilous kind. 
He gives his players some lines to say which can 
hardly fail to get a laugh of the wrong order. A 
friend who was present at the second night told me 
that, although the piece went well as a whole, there 
was still some tittering where titters were not 
intended. Moreover, a deal of kissing to a tiny 
allowance of dialogue is always dangerous. The first 
two acts lack event. They are filled out by the 
humours of English types in the foreign hotel and 
by the spectacle of an Italian ‘‘ festa ’’ whose festive- 
ness was not, for me, infectious. Mr. Basil Dean 
gave it colour and movement in plenty, but the affair 
suffered from excess. After all, we can see a fancy 
dress dance any night of the winter. Enough is as 
good as a ‘‘ festa.’’ None the less, ‘ Sirocco’ is a far 
better play than ‘ Home Chat.’ The latter was glib 
and empty, a performance without a fraction of 
promise. ‘ Sirocco’ has an idea, and is like the 
immature work of a man who has something to say. 


Mr. Ivor Novello was extremely good as the Anglo- 
Italian fraud. His superficial charm in the opening 
scene was exactly right, and the transition to an 
essential cheapness and cruelty was admirably done. 
Miss Frances Doble has acted with sensitive brilliance 
in a play of the intimate type (Mr. Malleson’s 
‘ Merrileon Wise ’), but the large-scale play in a large 
house with an unsympathetic audience tested her 
weakness on the first night. Only great force and 
great experience could have saved the situation. Miss 
Doble was trying with an immense courage and 
sincerity to make her part actual, but her acting was 
too frail for the conditions. Her effects did not seem 
to pervade effectively the extreme parts of the house, 
and she reminded me of a golfer whose short game 
is good, but who cannot get the distances. In one 
thing the producer might have helped her. The 
proscenium at Daly’s is very broad, and a broad 
proscenium is a terrible handicap to a player with 
intimate methods. The scene in the sordid studio 
would have been far more realistic if the stage had 
been artificially narrowed. Then the wretched couple 
of unloving lovers would have been seen in all the 
irritation of compulsory proximity, aud Miss Doble’s 
talent would have had far more chance to express 
itself in close quarters. As it was, th. nair of mutual 
irritants could have eaten their breakfast with twenty 
yards between them, and Miss Doble seemed to be 
lost in the hugeness of the surroundings. Mr. Aubrey 
Mather and Miss Ada King supplied comedy as well 
as we expected of them, which is to say enormously 
well. It has been suggested, with reference to the 
double dust-up at the first nights of ‘ Home Chat’ 
and ‘ Sirocco,’ that Mr. Noel Coward is finished. My 
own view is that, having written a dozen plays or so, 
he is just about to begin. 


The Brothers Sitwell stoop to folly and, stooping, do 
not conquer, Their play might pass as tolerable at a 
studio-party, where it would have the advantage of 
seeming impromptu. The moderns drinking cocktails 
on a liner and exchanging futilities over their gin, 
become insufferable after twenty minutes and the show 
is only kept alive by some such pranks as were popular 
in the ‘nineties; Mr. Esmé Percy, masquerading 
alternately as a native curate and a foreign countess, 
is quite amusing. But it is a strange commentary on 
the brilliance of contemporary Chelsea that its comedy 
should be an unabashed return to what Mr. Penley was 
doing for the vulgar thirty years ago. The play is 
published under the brief and accurate title of ‘ All 
At Sea ’ (Duckworth, 8s. 6d.), and Mr. Osbert Sitwell 
contributes, in a long preface, a full account of his 
more recent personal quarrels. It must, indeed, be 
terrible to be introduced to Mr. Sitwell and have Mr, 
Sitwell refuse your hand with the announcement, “ | 
have for a long time disliked you and you have been 
impertinent.’’ But, at all risks, I must confess that 
I find a certain impertinence in Mr. Sitwell’s attack 
on the amateurism of the English professional stage. 
His own contribution to this state of affairs is to pro- 
duce a charade padded out with turns and megaphonic 
recitations of Sitwellian dithyrambs, and to make him- 
self, his brother, and his sister characters in the play. 
The affair could only be excused on the ground that it 
was an amateurs’ carnival. And there let us leave it— 
gladly. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—92 


Set By GERALD BULLETT 

A. One bright morning during the second week 
in December the fattest of the turkey-cocks musters 
his hens about him and delivers to them, in good 
crisp English, a speech concerning the approach of 
Christmas. What does he say? For a fragment 
not exceeding four hundred words of his speech 
we offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea. 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best original 
Nursery Rhyme (in four-lined stanzas) written to 
the title ‘ Clever Clarence’ and complementary to 
‘ Simple Simon.’ The rhyme-scheme need not be 
exactly the same as that of ‘ Simple Simon.’ Not 
less than two and not more than three stanzas are 
required. 

RULES 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week, LITERARY 92a, 
or LITERARY 92s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 

Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, December 12, 1927. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the SaturDAay Review for December 17. 
Neither the Editor nor the setter of the Competitions 


can enter into any correspondence with competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS go 

Set sy T. MicHaet Pope 
A. On November 2, 1831, Thomas Carlyle paid 4 
visit to Charles Lamb. An account of that visit has 
been preserved in Carlyle’s ‘ Diary.’ It has also been 
reprinted in Mr. E. V. Lucas’s ‘ Life of Lamb.’ Vol. 
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Il, pp. 238-9. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas 
and a Second Prise of Half a Guinea for an account 
of the same visit as narrated by Lamb himself. Com- 
petitors are restricted to 300 words. 

B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for the best poem (of 
not more than twenty lines) entitled ‘ The Prime 
Minister to his Pipe.’ Humour is recommended, and 
irony will be considered. 


REPORT FROM MR, POPE 


goa. This competition appears to have been entirely 
misunderstood. The majority of the entrants have 
failed to realize that what I asked for was an account 
of an actual interview between Lamb and Carlyle, 
as narrated by Lamb himself, and not a purely 
imaginary interview. My task of selection has in con- 
sequence been rendered much more difficult than it 
need have been. One of the few competitors who 
complied with my requirements, and who at the same 
time appears to have made a profitable study of the 
Letters of Charles Lamb, is M. A. M. Macalister, to 
whom the second prize is awarded. The first must 
inevitably go to Muriel M. Malvern, who, in spite of her 
apparent ignorance of Mr. Lucas, betrays an almost 
uncanny knowledge of Lamb. I offer her my sincerest 
congratulations upon her ingenuity. E. M. Parkinson 
and Ewart Walsh deserve honourable mention. 


FIRST PRIZE 
MALVERN’s EDITION oF Lams’s WoRKS 
....+ IT am none of those who 
Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest. 

Iam naturally beforehand shy of novelties; new 
books, new faces, new years, and anyone calling 
in, or a letter coming, puts an end to my writing 
for the day. Such happened when Thomas 
C(arlyle) visited me... . 

The meeting was disappointing to myself in that 
I cannot divest me of an unseasonable disposition to 
levity upon the most awful occasions, moreover I 
have been trying all my life to like Scotchmen, 
and am obliged to desist from the experiment in 
despair; they cannot like me, and in truth, I never 
knew one of that nation who attempted to do it. . . 

Mr. C(arlyle)’s fiery verbosity predisposed me to 
treat his sayings with perversity, much to the poor 
Scotchman’s astonishment, and much, I believe, 
contrary to his previous opinion of me... . 

Yet it is impossible to catch your true 
Caledonian’s mind in an undress. His Minerva is 
born in panoply... . 

Let me know which day will suit you best. 

Your friend 
C. Lams 


Note.—I have been unable to find any mention of the letter, 
extracts of which are printed above, in previous editions of 
Charles Lamb’s works; probably it was written in 1831, but no 
conclusive evidence of this or of the person to whom it was 
addressed can be found. MuriEL M. MALVERN 


SECOND PRIZE 
Lamp to Epwarp Moxon 
Enfield, 
4th November, 1831 

Dear M,—Mary hopes you have not forgot you are to come 
on Sunday. Bring the books—don’t send ’em. We want your 
friendly face. Not that we have wanted for visitors. The 
Caledonian has been with us,—Carlyle, who justled Elia in the 
m of yore. He translates from the German—and now is 
translated himself—Bless thee, Bottom !—from starving on his 
a mountains to our Metropolis. I said something of the 
kind, but it went off very flat. Migrated, he preferred: trans- 
lated ‘‘ would imply a degree of compulsion and a lack of 
volition. One of your Bishops [mine, forsooth!] might be 
translated.”” ‘© belike it is the Bishop of Carlyle,” said I. 
But his countenance stayed as bleak as winter. I assumed he 
had timed his arrival to fit our Gunpowder Feast (for which 
the bonfires are even now preparing). Contempt broke forth 
Upon him like the Lord’s tokens in the pestilence. To Scotch- 
men November 5 was no Festival. ‘‘ We stood to lose nothing,” 
said he. ‘‘ Only your king,” I suggested. I warmed to my 
Subject, maintaining that I had ever regretted Guy Faux’ failure. 


The Apotheosis of Parliament—the stupendous Risinc of the 
House—the extinction at one throw of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons—what a landmark in history! He cut me short—in 
German, I believe: or perhaps in his native tongue: it was 
Greek to me, in either case. Still better, and worse, when 
Mary showed our Milton portrait, and 1 dared to crack some 
idle jest. By this, his contempt was merged in pity: and over 
supper we ran the whole gamut of mutual distrust. 
Honest, I grant him: and able: but a piece of granite withal. 
*Twas Cassius yokéd with a Lamb. 
I end as I began. Come to us and come soon. Cc. L. 


M. A. M. MACALISTER 


gos. The second competition evoked a multiplicity 
of replies, in few of which was either humour or irony 
very conspicuous. ‘‘ The early pipe of birds but half 
awake ” is a variant on a familiar Tennysonian line. 
Something of the kind was expected, nor was expecta- 
tion disappointed. Another entrant begins a stanza 
with the line: 
But for one who holds an important post in the Government 
of the Realm, 
which is hardly, I think, poetry, though it may be 
an admirable parody of Mr. Baldwin in his more self- 
conscious moments. A conscientious, but not entirely 
successful, attempt to achieve humour is displayed by 
the competitor who wrote: 
All Conservatives applaud me, 
Marvelling at how I spoke; 


But I see in party papers 
My remarks dismissed as smoke! 


On the whole, I must confess to a certain disap- 
pointment, but among the many entries submitted | 
should like to single out for special commendation 
those of G. Stewart, G..M. Graham, W. R. Dunstan, 
Lester Ralph and Pibwob. 

The first prize goes to Bow-Wow, who has caught 
the manner of Browning almost to perfection, and the 
second to T. E, Casson. 


FIRST PRIZE 
Ah, well, that’s over! Now, a quiet hour 
In some old classic’s company. No: I think 
I’ll scan the papers—that’s enough : to-night 
I’m fain to be content with one Greek word, 
Not found in any standard Lexicon 


I know of—zvrareirorv— Come, old pipe, 

Enough of burning questions, if you burn, 

And if you end in smoke, that’s as it should be— 

Ha! these cartoonists must be glad of you, 

If their shrewd art fails to depict of me 

Some purely personal trait in garb or form: 

The normal can’t be emphasized—that’s it; 

Nothing in me makes much for caricature : 

I sport no monocle, obtrude no chin, 

Affect no head-gear of arresting shape ; 

I’m simply indistinctive, ordinary— 

Commonplace, if you will. So look, old pipe, 

How they take you to mark me who I am 

You ought to take it as a compliment 

Thus to be used.—Poy’s funny, isn’t he? 
Bow-Wow 


SECOND PRIZE 
King Charles the First, as I opine, 
Could not abide potatoes, 
He would not have the gods’ highway ; 
And therefore he had Cato’s. 
But I the conquering cause prefer, 
And my way is the godly. 
I would have left great Raleigh’s head 
To smoke with Thomas Bodley. 
Old Noll did blow a counter-blast 
Through Scotland like the Percy; 
But I do count my pipe of peace 
As Worcester’s crowning mercy. 
Potatoes and tobacco, sir, 
Came in with Scottish Jamie. 
If he would neither smoke nor eat, 
I will; and who. shall blame me? 
T. E. Casson 
ComPETITION 898.—A printer’s error occurred in the 
second line of Persil’s winning entry last week: 
‘** trompé ” should, of course, read.‘ trompés.”’ . 
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BACK NUMBERS—LIII 


HERE is no stranger case in literature than 

that of Barry Cornwall. Born in 1787 and 

living on till 1874, he was praised by almost 
every considerable writer of two generations, and is 
now utterly, deservedly, neglected. Charles Lamb, 
an impeccable critic of Elizabethan drama, having 
encouraged Barry Cornwall to write the ‘‘ Dramatic 
Scenes,’ declared that, had they only come down 
to him from that period, he would have included 
every one of them in his matchless anthology of 
Elizabethan drama. Leigh Hunt, having inspired 
such things as ‘A Sicilian Story,’ was loud in 
praise of them. Presently Lamb was found describ- 
ing a volume of lyrics by Barry Cornwall as lovely, 
and saying that one was ‘‘ glorious.’’ Longfellow 
thought the songs more suggestive of music than 
any in modern English literature. Carlyle softened 
to say that he was ‘‘ a decidedly rather pretty little 
fellow, bodily and spiritually’; Browning paid him 
handsome compliments; and when he died he was 
mourned in a very beautiful elegy by Swinburne. 
Landor had said magnificent things of him at 
intervals over forty years. And we can say next 
to nothing in his favour as a poet, not much in his 
favour as a writer of prose. 

* 
~ * 


So thoroughly has Barry Cornwall fallen into 
oblivion that it is not impertinent to sketch his career 
before offering a tentative explanation of the esteem 
in which he was held by eminent contemporaries. As 
to his early life, I am, I confess, somewhat vague. 
He was a solicitor, was kept short of funds by his 
father, and then, coming into a legacy, became for 
a while something of a blood, entertaining literary and 
other friends jovially and working seriously under Tom 
Cribb at boxing. Before the legacy was dissipated 
he was friends with Lamb and Leigh Hunt, who were 
mainly responsible for the literary activity of the next 
few years, from about 1819 onwards. Presently he 
developed dramatic ambition, to some financial pur- 
pose, at any rate, for ‘ Mirandola’ was decidedly a 
success in the monetary sense, though not even 
Charles Kemble’s acting, in what some thought his 
finest part, could secure it a long run. Thereafter, if 
my memory serves me, there was not much from 
Barry Cornwall. He knew more and more literary 
personages, was immensely popular with them, and 
did real service to literature by persuading Hazlitt to 
study the Elizabethan drama and by guaranteeing, 
jointly with Beddoes and Kelsall, the expense of pub- 
lishing Shelley’s later poems. But himself he wrote 
little, for having married the brilliant woman whom 
Swinburne half a century later delighted to call Our 
Lady of Bitterness, he was set on making an income 
by legal work. He achieved distinction as a con- 
veyancer, and he had distinguished pupils, among them 
Kinglake. At long last he died, having outlived all his 
own generation of writers, but happy in the affection 
of the best of the new generation. His wonderful wife 
lived on for more than a decade, indomitably witty, 
and inspiring almost as much affection. 

* 
* 


Now, what was it that caused Barry Cornwall to be 
so highly valued by excellent judges of the most various 
types? Granted that Mr. Procter was a most amiable 
man, always ready to assist young writers of promise 
with advice and introductions, that is not enough to 
explain the position to which he attained under his 


pseudonym. There was much more than mere grati- . 


tude in the many eulogies; there was sincere admira- 
tien, rising at times to an enthusiasm now unintellig- 
ible. But no, the enthusiasm is not quite unintelligible. 
Barry Cornwall was one of those small men who make 


discoveries that they cannot utilize, but of which their 
betters are glad. I will not rely on a recollection 
which it would be penance to refresh; I will not specify 
pieces the very titles of which are now dim to me; 
but I am convinced}that Browning had a few things 
from Barry Cornwall. That the later and incom. 
parably greater poet transformed what he took js 
indisputable, but he had a few hints, especially for 
a deliberate lowering of the pitch of voice to the 
colloquial, from Barry Cornwall, who was quick. 
witted enough to detect the genius of his young 
friend and active in encouraging Browning. Though 
perhaps the best of Barry Cornwall’s poems is an 
imitation of Landor’s dedicatory manner, and others 
of his least unreadable pieces show a trace, then very 
rare, of Shelley’s influence, he was in his small, 
unprofitable away a pioneer. 
* 
* 


In this respect, he may be compared with Bowles. 
The effect of Bowles on Coleridge is a thing at 
which the historian of literature can only marvel. 
‘There is sensibility in Bowles; one gets the 
impression of an agreeable personality, of a man 
who would feel and think, in any situation, things 
congruous with the character of a gentleman and a 
Christian; there is good taste, there is smoothness. 
But where, for us, is the electrical thrill? Coler- 
idge felt it. The hand laid on him was gentle and 
without authority; yet it drew his attention to things 
which he had till then neglected. And Barry 
Cornwall, achieving next to nothing himself as a 
poet, did somehow suggest to various writers, 
between 1820 and 1860, possibilities of subject and 
method to which they might else have remained 
blind. 


* 
* * 


Like Moore, Barry Cornwall owed a good deal to 
the music which accompanied his words. The music 
was provided by Chevalier Neukomm, of whom, in 
my lamentable ignorance of musical matters, I know 
only one thing—that he managed to pocket the entire 
profits. Independently of music, Barry Cornwall was 
very popular with that exceedingly bad and entirely 
insincere piece about the joys of life on the bounding 
sea, but had done several things much less unworthy 
of critical esteem, especially the lines, ‘ To a Flower,’ 
which had an ardent admirer in the late Richard 
Garnett. Lamb, who overpraised Barry Cornwall so 
generously, made one reservation about the songs— 
that they were ‘‘ too lovey.’” They are. He was 
well fitted to be the father of Adelaide, who wrote 
* The Lost Chord.’ 


The best of his prose is in his writings on Lamb. 
There is no fundamental criticism, but there is 
personal knowledge of the subject, and there is 
human warmth. If nothing profound is said, at 
least the attitude is that which becomes a friend of 
Lamb. But we need not busy ourselves in 
distinguishing the best from the worst of Barry 
Cornwall’s verse and prose. The thing he lives by, 
so far as he still lives, is a legend. To have meant 
so much to such men, that is a claim to immortality 
of a kind, immortality in histories of literature if not 
in the vivid discussions of it. 

STET. 
‘NEW BACK NUMBERS’ 


By way of interlude we propose to publish in next 
week’s issue and for a few succeeding weeks 4 
short series by “‘ Stet,” entitled ‘New Back 
Numbers,’ in which he will look back on the younger 
writers of to-day as supposed to be reviewed 
the ‘ Saturday’ of 1940-1960. Thereafter, ‘ Back 
Numbers,’ in its present form, will be resumed. 
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REVIEWS 
FILTER-PASSERS 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


Poetry To-day. By Iolo A. Williams. Science 
Yesterday, To-day and To-morrow. By 
Joseph McCabe. ‘‘ To-day Library.” 
Jenkins. 2s. 6d. each. 


NOTHER, one feels inclined to exclaim, yet 

another series of filter-passers! And one is 
also inclined to ask what good they are, even what 
good they are intended to be. Each of these two 
little scrappets contains something under thirty 
thousands words on a large subject, one of them a 
very large subject indeed. And what general 
purpose puts them both into the same form or 
inspires either of them I have been unable to 
discover. I do not mean to depreciate either of 
them. Both are readable, both contain interesting 
things. But, if they are intended to impart 
information, they are not large enough, and if they 
are intended to suggest ways of regarding large 
subjects, they do no more in that direction than 
could comfortably be done within the limits of a 
couple of review articles. 

Mr. Iolo Williams cannot, I suppose, have desired 
merely to impart information. The information 
about, say, the poetry of Mr. W. H. Davies which 
can be included in four pages of this size is hardly 
worth imparting. In any case, the gaps in this 
narrative are so many and so great as to make 
it highly misleading to a reader without previous 
knowledge. Towards the end of it Mr. Williams 
takes one’s breath away by remarking: 

I am painfully conscious, among other things, that I am 
about to exclude from my brief survey the work of the greatest 
figure in modern literature, and quite possibly the best living 
poet, Mr. Thomas Hardy. I do so, partly because I am 
unwilling to attempt a short estimate of poetry so greatly 

English; but more because I feel that what little space 
remains may more suitably, in this particular study, be given 
to one or two younger writers. 

Leaving aside the problem of what other things 
Mr. Williams was as well as painfully conscious, let 
us inquire precisely what has happened here. How, 
in the first place, does Mr. Hardy come to be 
claiming (and unsuccessfully, too) on p. 127 of a 
book which runs to no more than 138 pages, some 
of “‘ What little space yet remains”? Is this a 
catalogue raisonnée of persons who have written 
good poetry within recent years? If so, why do 
Mr. Gordon Bottomley, Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie, 
Mr. W. J. Turner, Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Belloc 
{to say nothing of Mr. Hardy) come off with only 
the barest mention while such diverse poets as 
Herbert Trench, Edward Thomas and D. H. 
Lawrence, to name no more, come off without any 
mention at all? If it is an attempt at a general 
valuation, how can it omit consideration of 
“possibly the best living poet’’ who has written 
“poetry so greatly English ’’? 

I am afraid that Mr. Williams, bewildered by 
limitations of space, has not known which to make 
it and has not in consequence satisfactorily made 
tither. I have pointed out serious omissions from 
the catalogue and Mr. Williams’s timid conclusions 
will indicate how half-heartedly he has attempted 
any general valuation : 

Are there any general conclusions which can be drawn 
from what has been set out in the preceding pages? Only, 

I think, this, that the present time is one at which poets, 
as a whole, set themselves honest and manly standards in 

art. They do not seek after strange vices, or foreign 
lands, to celebrate in their verses, but turn, with a love 
perhaps by the years of war through which most 

of them passed, to what England has to offer them, especially 
to the inexhaustible inspiration of the English countryside. 

They are learning to write with an honest technique, without 


that inflated loftiness of diction which was the curse of the 

minor Victorian poets, and it is perhaps for this reason that, 

though we have no one great figure, we have a score of poets 
who have often written well, upon a constantly increasing 
variety of themes, and in varying moods. England has surely 
cause to be proud of hér poets to-day, and to feel that the 
art which they practise is one in which she is in no immediate 
danger of losing her established eminence. 

That is, as G. H. Mair used to say, when he wished 

to depreciate any expression of opinion, very states- 

manlike—but no one could call it very inspiring. 

Mr. McCabe meets the demands of his larger 
subject more successfully because he has an argu- 
ment which he wishes to present. It is his thesis 
that modern science has improved the world out 
of recognition and that the improvement will 
continue until we are all living in a terrestrial 
paradise : 

It will in the not distant future completely master disease, 
reduce pain and all suffering which is at present due to 
unintelligence to very small proportions, supply power to 
industry far more cheaply than at present, improve and 
cheapen the food-supply, as much more as it has done in 
the past, reach an unimaginable degree of chemical creative- 
ness, reduce the hours of labour to six, and fill the world’s 
ample leisure with a wonderful variety of interests, extinguish 
the stupidity of national languages and standards, and attain 
to a remarkable power of making and keeping body and 
mind vigorous. 

This is a noble theme and one that rightly fills Mr. 
McCabe with noble enthusiasm. The only fault I 
have to find with his exposition of it is that he 
contrives to introduce two alien ingredients which 
at points make the mixture taste a little gritty. He 
shares the common error of those who take the 
part of the modern scientist, the error of despising, 
and even being angry with, previous ages which 
were without the blessings of science. He seems 
to think very poorly of the Cré-Magnon race because 
it ‘‘took about ten thousand years to reach an 
agriculture below the level of that of the most 
primitive Bulgar, a pottery of the Kaffir standard, 
a textile that we would not use for floor-cloths, 
and a kind of domestic architecture in which we 
would not house a Ford.’’ But he overlooks the 
fact that the Bulgar, the Kaffir and the Ford- 
owner all have the discoveries of Cr6é-Magnon man 
at their disposal, whereas Cré-Magnon man had to 
make his discoveries for himself, and did not do so 
badly at it either. And, as one might expect, 
Mr. McCabe seems genuinely unable to understand, 
or to be patient with, any state of mind in which 
the material blessings of science do not take 
first place. 

He further seems to feel himself called on to 
combat those who decry the achievements of science, 
and he sometimes writes as if he were almost alone 
in a world determined to treat with hostility and 
contempt the benefits which science nevertheless 
continues to heap on it. I confess that I have not 
observed any such folly. But the philosophical - 
observer might be moved to annoyance if he saw 
popularizers of science claiming things which no 
true scientist would think of claiming : 

Who but must laugh, if such a man there be? 

Who would not weep if J. McCabe were he? 
Mr. McCabe is not in fact entirely safe from such 
an accusation. He says roundly, without any hint 
of a reservation, that ‘‘ we have traced the germ 
of cancer and face the mysterious malady con- 
fidently.’’ I presume that he refers to the work of 
Barnard and Gye, who may or may not have dis- 
covered a germ which may or may not have some- 
thing to do with the causation of sarcoma in 
chickens. No one knows much about the signifi- 
cance of the discovery, Mr. McCabe, I should judge, 
less than most. And, finally, Mr. McCabe writes 
as though the theory of evolution originated with 
Charles Darwin. 

I would add that, short as they are, these books 
ought to be provided with indexes. 
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AMERICA ANALYSED 


The American Heresy. By Christopher Hollis. 
Sheed and Ward. 8s. 6d. 

Our Times. By Mark Sullivan. Scribners. 21s. 

England and America. By C. H. Van Tyne. 
Cambridge University Press. 6s. 


R. HOLLIS’S theme is the ‘‘ Decline and 
Fall of American Republicanism ’’—or, to 
take a short cut to an _ important basis of 
his book, it is the decline and fall of the 
Agricultural Republic which was born in_ the 
War of Independence and which died in the Civil War ; 
that Republic which Jefferson built, which Calhoun 
and the Southerners tried to save, and which Lincoln, 
by leading the industrialized North to victory, killed. 
By this translation of ‘*‘ American Republicanism ”’ 
the creed of the author can at once be made evident. 
He strongly believes that an agricultural civilization 
is natural and holy, that it is not only the first form 
of society, but the only one capable of giving an endur- 
ing happiness. It follows that his verdict on the 
mechanical civilization of to-day is that it is unnatural, 
unholy, and impermanent. From this point of view the 
defeat of the Southern States is regarded by Mr. 
Hollis as an absolute calamity : 
The agricultural life of the United States is to-day sac- 
rificed to the building up of the nation’s manufacturing 
edominance. Such a predominance is of its nature ephemeral. 

Yesterday the goods of the world were made in England. 

To-day they are made in the United States. To-morrow they 

will be made—where? Certainly not still in the United States. 

And in the collapse that will follow the South will now be 

involved. Had she won her independence she would not 

have been involved. 

It is obvious from this passage (which is quoted 
because it best illustrates the purpose of the book) 
that Mr. Hollis’s particular indictment of America is 
a general indictment. He is on the side of Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton, who is always saying what a fine 
future mankind has behind it. The whole world is 
becoming mechanized, and therefore, to Mr. Hollis, 
the whole world has taken the wrong path. This may 
be so, but it inevitably diminishes the importance of 
the case for the Southern States in the Civil War; and 
yet it is the implicit aim of at least three quarters of 
this book to bring us to a verdict in their favour. Even 
had the Southerners been victorious, or even had they 
been allowed to secede in peace, how could they have 
avoided .eventual industrialization? It would have 
saved many lives if one side or the other had realized 
how certain was the final victory of the machines. But 
we at least can now see that the North was bound to 
win one way or another. Whether we agree or dis- 
agree with Mr. Hollis as to the evil of this necessity, 
it is important to notice that in this indictment of the 
Industrial Era he assumes the point he wishes to 
prove. He believes that men are better in the field 
than in the factory; he does not try to prove it. He 
believes that industrialism will end in catastrophe; he 
does not, he cannot, prove that it will so end. If 
sixty years is too short a period to prove that the 
machines are a success, it is also too short a period 
to affirm that ‘‘ manufacturing predominance is 
ephemeral.” 

The issue in the Civil War is, in this book, not sup- 
posed to have been mainly concerned with the slave 
question. The author shows quite clearly that Aboli- 
tion was a war-cry rather than a cause of war. The 
real fight was waged between two ways of living, 
between two nations, with opposite philosophies and 
opposite standards of value. The South belonged 
spiritually and physically to the Latin culture of France 
and Spain; the North was Gothic, and, in comparison, 
uncivilized. Mr. Hollis asserts that beneath these 
essential differences was, again, an absolute difference 
in religion. Or, rather, that in the South religion 
strongly influenced public opinion, whereas in the 
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North religion was submissive to commerce. ‘ The 
American heresy ’’ is, to Mr. Hollis, fundamentally 
religious heresy. To argue such a question in a few 
words would be to insult the fine reasonableness with 
which Mr. Hollis expresses his creed. It is enough 


- to say that his creed adds a force to his opinions 


which makes them. very persuasive. He gives his 
analysis of America within the framework of bio. 
graphical sketches of Jefferson, Calhoun, Lincoln, and 
Woodrow Wilson. These four biographies are extra. 
ordinarily well done. A strong bias in the mind of 
an historian is once more proved to be a means to 
make past events and dead people come to life again, 
A real gift for irony in Mr. Hollis, and an undis. 
guised dislike for the character of Wilson, makes his 
portrait of the war-time President quite unforgettable. 

Mr. Sullivan’s book about America is somethi 
very different. His massive volume has, as sub-title, 
‘ America Finding Herself.’ It is the second part of 
the history of ‘ Our Times,’ a series of books ‘‘ whose 
aggregate purpose will be to tell the story of the 
average man in America.”’ The first part dealt with 
‘The Turn of the Century’; this one covers the 
period 1900-1905. There are more than two hundred 
half-page illustrations. To give some of the titles of 
these pictures may suggest the variety of subjects 
dealt with: ‘ Miners at Work,’ ‘ Travelling Among 
the Andes,’ ‘ Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher as a 
Schoolgirl,’ ‘ Daring Gymnasium Costume of 1892,’ 
‘Where John D. Rockefeller Went to School,’ 
‘A Patent Medicine Advertisement,’ ‘A Cycle 
of Styles for Women,’ ‘ American Women Golfers 
in 1905.” Some of the most interesting chap- 
ters deal with the rise of ‘‘ Big Business,’’ the forma- 
tion of the huge trusts and some of their methods of 
fighting competitors. Roosevelt’s epic anti-trust cam- 
paign is told in some detail, and his demonstration 
that no business group was to be above the law while 
he was President is shown to be a fine achievement. A 
description of the discovery in 1904 of the widespread 
adulteration of food is also full of interest. 

Mr. C. H. Van Tyne’s ‘ England and America ’ is 
made up from six lectures delivered last year ‘‘ on the 
Sir George Watson Foundation for American His- 
tory.’’ These lectures treat of various aspects of the 
War of Independence, and the author is careful to 
show the English as well as the American side of the 
matter. As an introduction, he shows how biased is 
the average American’s knowledge of history. The 
chapters that follow may help to educate all the ‘‘Big 
Bills * and little Bills in the United States. 


MOZART 


Wolfgang Amade Mozart. By Dyneley Hussey. 
Kegan Paul and Curwen. 7s. 6d. 


T is a singular thing about Mozart that his actual 

life has always been hidden by the beautiful legend 
that his music has created in men’s minds. To some 
extent it was inevitable that the legend should come 
into being. Mozart’s music is dangerously easy of 
approach for those who react to formal perfection, 
to grace of line and clarity of colour. That such a 
reaction is purely superficial has not caused it to be 
any the less persistent. 

Among the thousands who enjoy the pianoforte 
works and the opera arias, there are but few who 
realize the depths that underlie the ‘ Magic Flute,’ 
the Requiem, and the last symphonies and chamber 
works. For the majority of people Mozart has ever 
been the finest example of the infant prodigy, the 
elegant genius, his childhood a miracle of early 
fruition, his death a tragedy of untimely severance, 
whose music is of an affability that never disturbs ovr 
thoughts, as Beethoven’s does, or arouses Our 
passions, as when we listen to Wagner. Mozart's 
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tle melodies, his suave harmonies, reflect a time 
that has passed and seem to afford, as no other music 
does, an escape from present problems. It seldom 
occurs to the average listener that what he chooses 
to hear in this music can hardly be an echo of 
Mozart’s own days, which were turbulent and dis- 
ordered, in absolute contradistinction from that aloof- 
ness and calm which is thought to be his most 
evident characteristic. 

In so far as this tranquillity is real, it came 
from an unearthly source, was, in fact, Mozart’s 
own escape from the labours and pains of a 
hard life. The attentive listener catches a deeper tone 
even in the lightest moments, a distant allusion to the 
eternal quest pursued by the mind of the artist. And 
that seems to contain material for a truer under- 
standing of Mozart. There is no arguing about what 
two people hear in any given piece of music. By its 
yery nature music leaves its devotees free to find what 
they will, to take whatever message may be accept- 
able to their mood or may speak to their condition. 
It is a personal matter, having nothing to do with 
critical standards, or with what inspired the man who 
fashioned the sounds. But in the case of so great a 
genius as Mozart it is right to insist on the falsity of 
a romantic fable which the prevalence of a superficial 
view of his music has generated, and to welcome any 
sign of a true estimate of the man and of his work. 

Mr. Hussey, the music critic of the SaTurpay 
Review, in his new study of Mozart, does this with 
persuasive reasoning, admirably balanced judgment, 
and very adequate scholarship. This book has long 
been needed. There has always been Jahn to 
refer to, but he is too large and long for pleasurable 
study. More recently Professor Dent has earned the 
gratitude of musicians, and especially of lovers of 
Mozart, by publishing his authoritative study of the 
operas. His book reaches a larger public than 
Jahn’s, partly because it covers a narrower field, but 
chiefly because of its more human _ outlook. 
Mr. Hussey, treating the whole life in the same 
generous style that Professor Dent employed for the 
operas, has produced a book that is at once readable, 
informative and learned. 

The reader who expects a pleasant account 
of an uneventful life, with some charming dis- 
quisitions on the better-known compositions, will 
be disappointed. But this feeling will be tem- 
pered by a realization of the greater worth of a 
true portrait. Mozart, .after some difficult cross- 
examination, leaves Mr. Hussey’s court with a fine 
character. And that is the impression that remains 
after reading this book, that through and through 
Mozart was fine, of a delicate fibre, sensitive to a 
degree that makes one shrink from trying to imagine 
what he must have suffered at the hands of a father 
who, though he realized his worth as an artist, had 
not the dimmest understanding of his mind. 
Above all, he lived his life fully, even as Beethoven 
did, drawing back from no experience, testing con- 
tinually the values people put upon their actions. In 
his short span he underwent many trials: those early 
years touring Europe with his father and _ sister, 
undermining his health with overwork; that terrible 
journey to Paris with his dying mother; the poverty 
of the Vienna years, ending in total collapse, his 
temaining days haunted by the figments of an 
exhausted imagination, yet pouring forth infrangible 
perfection to the last. 

_All this Mr. Hussey describes, very justly weigh- 
ing the evidence from the various sources. It is, 
indeed, the author’s palpable justice which gives the 
book its value. He rehabilitates Colloredo, the second 
Mozartian Archbishop of Salzburg, showing what a 
hard task he had in dealing with the grasping 
Leopold. Even that unsympathetic character, the 
father, is given his due. ‘‘ In sum, we may regard 
as a capable musician, a loving father, and 


a narrow-minded man.” It is an adequate epitaph. 
This real interest in the unadorned truth will make it 
the more easy for the ardent enthusiast to follow 
Mr. Hussey in his summing-up of Mozart’s character. 
Again, all sides of the question are taken into 
account. But though it may surprise the zealot (who 
in the nature of things is a bad judge) to have it in 
black and white that his hero was no less a sensualist, 
no more a careful business man, than the average 
human being, he cannot but be satisfied with 
Mr. Hussey’s final decision, that ‘‘ Mozart had 
created his own monument—a living and mobile 
memorial, which has spread world-wide now, and is 
set up with honour everywhere in the hearts of those 
who love his music.’’ Mozart’s music has unrealized 
depths, known only to those who have passed beyond 
the charming art of his early years. 

What he would have developed into had he lived 
is a question that many, including Mr, Hussey, have 
considered. The great figure of Beethoven rises 
between us. Mozart could not have withstood that 
influence. But it is equally true that Beethoven 
himself would have found much to ponder on if 
Mozart had still been active while he was coming to 
maturity. 


MINIATURES 
Genius and Character. By Emil Ludwig. 
Cape. 12s. 6d. 


HE subjects of these twenty miniatures are taken 

from six centuries and nine nationalities. They 
well illustrate Dr. Ludwig’s range and skill. He 
seems equally at home in the fifteenth century and in 
the twentieth, and as much at ease among the artists 
as among the statesmen. Not all the portraits are 
equally successful. Some are on too small a scale to 
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be more than the slightest sketches. That of 
Shakespeare, for example, is really hardly more than 
an ironical reflection on ponderous pedants, and a plea 
for sense about the sonnets. But even among the 
slighter sketches a number are extremely successful, 
notably that entitled ‘ Portrait of an Officer,’ and 
the one of Dehmel, whom he regards as “ the one 
lyric poet of his generation.’’ ‘‘There are,’’ he writes, 
‘* a dozen poems by Dehmel, or perhaps as many as 
twenty, which will outlast the work of any other poet 
who sang in Europe around 1goo.’’ Of the longer 
pieces, the studies of Wilson, Leonardo, and Lenin 
are perhaps the best. 

As a miniaturist Dr. Ludwig treats his problem 
as a constant: the discovery of a human soul. The 
common element in the subjects selected—statesmen, 
poets, painters—is that they are all touched with 
genius. His purpose is to exhibit the inner character 
of genius, to show that ‘‘ great men are not gods,’’ 
and his method is impressionist. 

The study of Wilson takes the form of an imaginary 
dialogue between Wilson and Washington, who steps 
out of his gold frame. It contains much that is 
shrewd, and after putting much self-depreciation into 
the mouth of Wilson leads up to the interesting con- 
clusion which Washington expresses : ‘‘ In the future, 
when the United States of Europe becomes a reality, 
people will call Woodrow Wilson its founder, just as 
they call me the founder of our ‘ League,’ although I 
did nothing but take the first steps. For you were 
the first to convert the dream of poets and philosophers 
into a political programme. ...’’ The analysis of 
Lenin’s character also shows great insight. The keys 
are realism, physique, cold scientific precision. He 
was experimental, and ‘‘ immoderate,”’ like Peter the 
Great. Two characteristic remarks of Lenin’s are 
quoted: ‘‘One technical expert is worth twenty Com- 
munists,’’ and his ‘‘ superbly grotesque answer ”’ to 
the question, ‘‘ What is Communism? ’’—‘‘ The 
Soviet Republic, plus’ electrification.’’ The most 
remarkable study of all, however, is of Leonardo. 
He uttered ‘‘ the boldest sentence which ever mortal 
man has cast to the world: ‘I am discovering for 
mankind the first or perhaps the second reason for 
their existence.’’’ His ‘ Saint Anne’ ‘‘ sums up in 
her mature smile all the spiritual adventure and love- 
enchantment that has ever been painted.” And 
Dr. Ludwig quotes again two of the profoundest say- 
ings of the first of modern men. ‘‘ Our life is subject 
to heaven, but heaven is subject to reason,’’ and 
‘* Man, always festively awaiting the new spring and 
the new summer, complains that the longed-for things 
are slow in coming, and fails all the while to notice 
that he is longing for his own end. Yet precisely this 
wish is the true quintessence of the elements which 
feel themselves imprisoned in the body . . . and wish 
constantly to return to their maker.’”’ 

These extracts make it unnecessary to emphasize 
the interest of Dr. Ludwig’s latest volume. On the 
whole he is well served by his translator, though not 
quite so well as usual. 


HUMOUR AND PHILOLOGY 


More Words Ancient and Modern. By Ernest 
Weekley. Murray. §s. 


ERE is a sequel to the short biographies of words 

we noticed last year, and it is particularly welcome 
because Professor Weekley is lively as well as learned. 
He has done a dictionary off his own bat and can track 

Suggestion to her inmost cell 

with the confidence of the scholar; but the important 
thing for the general reader is his gaiety, his sense of 
the world in which we live. Philologists immured in 
their libraries are usually a generation behind their 
age. Prof. Weekley is alive to the energies and follies 
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of to-day, notes that the ‘‘ vamp ”’ of the kinema is g 
shortened vampire, and that the authorities of the Free 
State, if they really wanted to promote the study of 
Irish, should have prohibited it. 

The ‘‘ small but kindly public” mentioned in the 
Preface ought to be speedily enlarged, for words are 
as surprisingly humorous and absurdly imaginative as 
the wildest of romances. They go up and down, now 
dropped for no apparent reason, now revived by a 
master hand, now invented for a brief life or preserved 
for a long one. The only new and well-established 
word we know is due to a veteran comedian, Mr, 
Arthur Roberts. The most successful invention of the 
last century was ‘‘ folklore,” due to the first editor of 
Notes and Queries. 

The compounds examined here wear odd disguises 
and preserve strange ideas and things, even nick. 
names. We often wish for more when the writer 
stops, for words open out vistas of associations. We 
should be glad, for instance, when separating the 
house-leek ” from such words as house-dog,” 
because the plant was called ‘‘ thunder-wort” in 
Anglo-Saxon, to learn more of the thunder-god. He is 
associated with the harvest, which is a much more 
important thing than thunderstorms. Survivals are 
illustrated by ‘‘ overweening,” a remnant of the once 
familiar ‘‘ ween,” to ‘‘ think.” Shakespeare uses 
“* overween ” twice and is cited as the first authority 
for ‘* wild-goose chase,” which leads nowhere in par. 
ticular, unlike that which has a church-steeple as its 
goal. Foreign languages are well used to explain 
English phrases. Thus “ unless,’’ originally ‘‘ unless 
that,” is like the French ‘‘& moins que.” The 
‘* werwolf,” the best story of which is in Petronius, is 
a German word reintroduced about 1800, when the 
Gothic tale was in vogue. ‘‘ Self-help,” which Smiles 
got from Carlyle, leads to a little dissertation on the 
large stock of similar words. ‘‘ Selfish ” was a Pres- 
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byterian coinage, and the ‘‘ self-made ” man, as one 
might expect, comes from America. The great 
majority of the ‘‘ self” compounds are said to be 
‘* condemnatory of egoism . . . or laudatory of its 
suppression.” This hardly applies to the familiar 
passage of Tennyson : 

Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 

These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 

The first of these is not in the Oxford Dictionary. 
The second goes back to the old Greek ‘‘ Know thy- 
self,” which Dickens thought biblical and Juvenal 
described as heaven-born. Tennyson was fond of such 
compounds, and used “ selfiess,’’ which has had no 
great run since, though we notice ‘‘ selflessness ’’ in 
the latest novel of a best-seller. The ‘‘ selfism ” of 
the two Disraelis seems strange to-day. ‘* Stalwart ” 
reminds us how much Walter Scott did to revive or 
introduce words now universally accepted. A word 
popularly misconceived is ‘‘ foxglove ”; it is not the 
glove of ‘‘ folks,” fairies, but one of those obscure 
connexions of animals with plants seen in the ‘‘ hare- 
bell.’’ ‘‘Cocksure’’ was once, as the Professor shows, 
a good word without a sense of insolent arrogance. 
One of his new ideas is that it represents ‘‘ God-sure ” 
with the usual corruption of the divine word. Later 
in the same article he quotes the ‘ Taming of the 
Shrew,’ but not Grumio’s exclamation ‘‘ Cock’s 
passion !” (IV, i, 120) which has long been regarded as 
a perversion of ‘‘ God’s passion.” 

Under ‘‘ homesick ” we find doubts ‘‘ whether the 
ancients had any poetic conception of home.” Is *‘ the 
longing for home . . . like the love of natural scenery, 
an essentially modern feeling "? We do not think so. 
Ulysses and Ovid are mentioned. The former in exile 
“* yearned to see if it were but the smoke rise up from 
his own land,” which recalls Moore’s sentimental cot- 
tage with the smoke which so gracefully curled. To 
Ovid freezing among barbarians 


Roma domusque subit desideriumque locorum, 
quidquid et amissa restat in urbe mei. 


He longed for his bed at home, as Catullus did. What 
can be more poetical than 


Ridete quidquid est domi cachinnorum ? 


Yet it remains true that ‘‘ Heimweh’”’ and ‘‘ home- 
sick ” do not appear till the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

The promise of a further selection of words gives us 
the chance to suggest that the Professor should 
enlarge for book-readers the brevity due, we suppose, 
to the schemes of newspapers. 
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were, half-baked intelligentsia, gargoyles upon a noble 
building, yet in some indefinable way—we can see it 
now—an essential part of the whole. We need not go 
so far as Mr. Belloc or M. Albert Mathiez in praise 
of Robespierre, nor so far as Carlyle in condemnation 
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of that ‘‘ unhappiest advocate... fitted in some 
luckier settled age to have become one of those incor- 
ruptible barren Pattern-Figures, and have had marble- 
tablets and funeral-sermons.’’ We may feel that 
M. G. Lenotre, in a book not otherwise particularly 
distinguished, has put his finger on the half-way truth 
when he sums up Robespierre’s career as follows : 


His whole calamitous life, with all its torments and its 
joyless days, all its bitter fights and hatreds, remains an 
enigma to us. What mysterious aim can have been hidden 
under that pretence of bringing back the age of gold by means 
of the Terror and the scaffold? He can tell us nothing now: 
we shall never know the nature of his chimerical dream; we 
may dispute about him for ever without discovering whether 
he was the tool of an occult sect, or a Utopian, or a mono- 
maniac, or merely an envious savage, the victim of some 
atavistic rancour. Those who regard him as a pioneer and a 
benefactor of the people, bring to mind the words once uttered, 
in his disillusionment, by a democrat: ‘‘ The people would 
be very happy if they had not so many friends.” 


Every new fact discovered about Robespierre only 
serves to obscure what was once a clear, if horrible, 
portrait. It is plain now that the cold-hearted doc- 
trinaire, who sent hundreds of innocent people to the 
guillotine, might have saved his own life if he had 
consented to send a few hundreds more. He died on 
the scaffold for his principles—died with a scream of 
agony upon his lips, as they wrenched the bandage 
from his broken jaw, and with the hostile yells of the 
Paris mob still ringing in his ears. So much for 
Robespierre. M. Lenotre has very little new to say 
about him; but it is difficult to resist his general con- 
clusion that Robespierre was ‘‘ great only in the eyes 
of the common herd, feared only by cowards, praised 
only by hypocrites’’—in fact an ‘‘ambitious mediocrity.” 

Marat is, at first sight, a much simpler proposition. 
A bloodthirsty, theatrical, distorted little dwarf, he 
swaggers across the revolutionary stage, with his quack 
doctorings, his patent medicine swindle (a cure for 
consumption, which was analysed and found to con- 
tain mainly chalk and water) and all his other dis- 
honours thick upon him. Yet every modern inquiry 
has tended in the same direction—to show him as a 
quack who only quacked when in urgent need of 
money, a scientist who did much good work and whose 
most conspicuous lapse from virtue was of a kind 
which even in the twentieth century does not always 
bring appropriate retribution. Marat, as Mr. Gotts- 
chalk says, was ‘‘ something more than a charlatan 
and quack ’’; but that admission does not alter the 
fact that he was undoubtedly a charlatan and a quack 
at the same time. No more unattractive figure was 
thrown up by the convulsion of the French Revolution 
than this Ami du Peuple, as he called himself—and 
was generally called—this libellous, humourless 
journalist, whose very name was a falsehood—for he 
was really an Italian, like Napoleon, and changed his 
name from Mara to Marat. Yet there is always 
Carlyle’s memorable confession : 


Of Cassandra-Marat we have spoken often; yet the most 


surprising truth remains to be spoken: that he actually does 
not want sense; but, with croaking gelid throat, pene out 
masses of the truth, on several things. 


Which is not, perhaps, a bad epitaph tae the French 
Revolution. 

Mr. Gottschalk is an American. One result of his 
careful study of Marat in the original authorities is 
the enrichment of our language by the truly horrible 
word ‘‘ Maratana,’’ which he uses freely. But he has 
done his work well, and has filled a blank; for, as he 
rightly says, no adequate ‘* life’? of Marat exists at 
present. He is disappointing in places—as in his curt 
description of the famous murder scene, the most 
grotesque incident in Marat’s grotesque career, and 
worth describing at length. But if he does not advance 
our knowledge, he does definitely help the average 
reader towards an appreciation of this fantastic per- 
sonality who so strangely influenced the history of 
humanity a hundred years ago. 
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Tue Lire or SHELLEY, by Walter E. Peck, 2 volumes, 5os. set. 
SHAKESPEARE’S WORKMANSHIP, by Sir A. Quiller-Couch, gs. , 
W. B. Yeats’ Poems, ros. 6d. 
JoszpH Conrap’s Works (The Fisher-Unwin Cabinet Library), ‘ 
(OAD TO THE TEMPLE, I 
From Man To MAN, by Olive Schreiner, tos. 
My Crownpep Souirupz, by Jack McLaren, 12s. 6d. 
Oruers ABIDE, . Humbert Wolfe, 6s. 
ISRAELI, by D. L. Murray, 16s. 
Georce IV, by Shane Leslie, 12s. 6d. 
Tue Mopern Wortp Series: France, Sisley Huddleston, 21s. 
Ireland, Stephen Gwynn, 12s. 6d. Germany, G. P. Gooch, 15s. 
Faves, George Young, 15s. India, Sir Valentine Chirol, 15s. 
How CE Is GOVERNED, Poincaré, 35. 6d, 
PALMERSTON, by Philip Guedalla, 25s. 
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HE WHO GETS “‘ CAPPED ” 


Rugger. By W. W. Wakefield and H. P. 
Marshall. Longmans. 165s. 


OMMENDABLE care has gone to the making 
of this book. Athletes, turned authors, often 
think that any triviality will do and let facetious 
gossip do the work of intelligent information decently 
put together. Mr. Wakefield takes the labours of 
authorship as seriously as a game of footbal] and the 
record of his wonderful career on the field is compactly 
as well as modestly written. The usual jumble of nick- 
names and reminiscence is replaced by a survey of 
recent ‘“‘ Rugger,” in which a shrewd judgment 
assesses the personalities of our time and also the 
changes in mode and theory of play. After the indi- 
vidual’s chronicle follows a first-rate theoretical 
examination of the game, in which Mr. Marshall col- 
laborates, and then we are given brief histories of the 
chief clubs and enough statistics to make the volume 
almost as inclusive as Wisden in this line. The whole 
affair has been most diligently executed and the result 
is a model Christmas present for the boy who combines 
the common hero-worship of ‘‘ Wakers’’ with an 
ability to regard the game as sport tempered by 
science. 
Nothing, indeed, could be more precise and mathe- 
matical than the analysis of scrum-formations, field- 
tactics, and even of such minor mysteries as screw- 
kicking. But the result is never allowed to become 
arid; the wind of conflict stirs through the diagrams 
and we can see the three-quarters emerging from their 
abstract existence as dots in a drawing to ribbon across 
the field with all the impetus and invention of the 
game itself. High politics are mentioned and we are 
glad to see that the authors are in favour of an 
Imperial control. Rugger has suffered from smallness 
of administrative outlook and from unhappy jealousies, 
and a larger view is here urged persuasively and justly. 
We should have liked some more explicit discussion 
of modern tendencies to crooked play; the authors 
throw the onus on the weak captains, rather than on 
the weak referees, and demand the instant dropping 
of guilty players from all teams with whom they are 
connected. But it is easier for the referee to be strict 
with strangers than for a captain to dismiss colleagues 
and we look for firmer handling by the disinterested 
authority as the main hope. There is a just appeal to 
all leading players to take up the whistle when they are 
too old for play and, should they do so, they could not 
find better council than this book provides or better 
encouragement than its devotion to the game creates. 


BRASS, GLASS AND FURNITURE 


Iron and Brass Implements of the English 
House. By J. Seymour Lindsay. The 
Medici Society. 25s. 

English and Irish Glass. By W. A. Thorpe. 
The Medici Society. 17s. 6d. 

English Chairs. With an Introduction by 
Herbert E. Binstead. Tiranti. 50s. 


OTH Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Thorpe bring learning 

and experience to their task, but while iron and brass 
implements are exhaustively and entertainingly dealt 
with in a big book in which old inventories are quoted 
and an enormous amount of information is gathered 
together, the short introduction to the delightful 
illustrations of glass vessels (some of which are in 
colour) is heavy reading. This book is, however, 
judged by the manner of its production, extremely 
cheap. Fine glassmakers on their way to England seem 
to have followed the same route as the caricaturists; 
that is, from Italy by way of Flanders. The collector 
is very unlikely to find any sixteenth-century glass, 
and he is warned that ‘‘ he will find it quite as difficult 
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to study an art which has specimens but no history 
as it has been hitherto to study the history with a 
very few, specimens to aid him.’’ Consolation is pro. 
vided by the author’s reflection that the value of a 
glass as a work of art and its value to an auctioneer 
have little connexion. 

In an admirable Introduction to Mr. Lindsay’s 
work, Mr. Ralph Edwards points out that in the age 
when these implements were made, ‘‘ there was 
nothing too humble to have pains bestowed upon it,” 
and the toasting forks, skillet handles, and chimney. 
cranes of Mr. Lindsay’s numerous and delightful line 
drawings bear this out. This work is excellently | 
arranged in six parts, dealing respectively with the 


_hearth, the kitchen, artificial light, tobacco smoking, 


miscellaneous objects, and American Colonial imple. 
ments, which usually have a definite character of their 
own. If fault is to be found with this erudite and 
charming work, it is that forgeries are unheeded, and, 
as every collector knows, there is very extensive 
trade in spurious brass and iron ware. This is the 
first book written in English upon the subject, and it 
will be indispensable both to advanced collectors and 
to beginners. 

‘ English Chairs’ consists mainly of well-repro- 
duced photographs. In a_ short introduction, 
Mr. Binstead pays tribute to Robert Manwaring, an 
admirable chair-maker, who is apt, like Ince and 
Mayhew and others, to be entirely obscured by the 
greater reputation of Chippendale. Manwaring’s 
book, ‘ The Cabinet and Chair-maker’s Real Friend 
and Companion,’ contains many engravings in excel- 
lent taste, and there is a beautiful chair by him in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. Mr. Binstead 
bestows praise upon modern machine-made chairs 
which follow old designs, but the illustrations are for 
the most part of the recognized periods. These periods 
are indicated by reigns, and not by dates. 
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: MR. MURRAY’ S NEW BOOKS 

eer 

CLOUD-CAPP’D TOWERS BY VISCOUNT ESHER 

vas ‘“‘ The portraits themselves are intimate in the best sense of the word. Lord Esher achieves 

t,” a fine literary effect in his chosen manner.’’—The Times. 15s. net. 

BEHIND THE SCENES WITH CYRIL MAUDE 

re By HIMSELF. ‘“‘ An ably written and revealing autobiography. Mr. Maude has an honoured 

‘ place in the story of the English theatre, and his book will count among the important stage 

histories.’’—The Times. Illustrated. 16s. net. 

ind A SOLDIER-DIPLOMAT anié%sexn SIR DOUGLAS DAWSON 

nd, ‘ A joyous insight into social history; and his later memories of his diplomatic days are a 

pe model of humorous discretion.’—The Graphic. Illustrated. 18s. net. 

it 

ind MEMORIES BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF WALES 
‘This book gives a coherent account of unique interest not only to Wales but to the whole 

r0- country, and is the first possible public record of events more than ecclesiastically interesting. 

on, Illustrated. 12s. net. 

an 

HIGHCLIFFE 2? STUARTS E. STUART WORTLEY 

g's A selection from the Family Papers of Lord Stuart de Rothesay. Throws interesting light on 

end many famous events and people of the early roth century. Illustrated. 16s. net. 

cel- 

a FROM THE MIDDLE TEMPLE TO THE SOUTH SEAS 

sire By Mr. JUSTICE ALEXANDER. ‘“‘ This is the value of his book: it is something new, and 

for to have found a fresh angle from which to write of the South Seas is much. There is not a 

ods page without interest.’-—The Times. Maps and Illustrations. 15s. net. 


BY DEVIOUS WAYS BY HALFORD ROSS 


This is another of Dr. Ross’s popular and unconventional travel books. He has a wide 
experience of administrative work in various countries, a very strong sense of humour, and 
a graphic pen. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


NAPOLEON: THE MAN By R. McNAIR WILSON 


‘* A picture of the great i ome not to be found in any biography published in or translated 
into the English language ...,. . undeniably interesting.’’—Truth. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


THE PIPER IN PEACE & WAR By CHARLES MALCOLM 


With a Foreword by the Duke of Atholl, K.T. Will appeal to all interested in pipe music and 
the many historic events in which pipers have taken part. Illustrated. 1os. 6d. net. 


SULLA THE FORTUNATE BY G. P. BAKER 


“* His life-story, very ably presented, shows us, in a manner almost unique, the working model 
of a great civilization like our own struggling with our own difficulties.—Graphic. Illus. 16s. net. 


PANDOUR TRENCK, 1710-1749. BY OSKAR TEICHMAN, D.S.0.,M.C. 


‘‘ A very well arranged narrative that is also a vivid picture of social and political conditions in 
Europe during the War of the Austrian Succession.’"—Birmingham Post. Illus. tos. 6d. net. 


LIFE IN THE STARS Bysir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND 


‘‘ He has written an eloquent and provoking book in which he endeavours to give scientific basis 
to some mystical conclusions.’’—Times. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


MORE WORDS ANCIENT & MODERN By Prof. WEEKLEY 


“*T find Mr. Weekley’s little essays on words fascinating in the extreme; their erudition is 
always entertaining ..... most amusing and full matter.’"—Morning Post. 5s. net. 


THE KINGDOM OF BOOKS _ sy WILLIAM D. ORCUTT 


Further reflections and adventures of a Bookman. A fascinating companion to the author’s 
‘In Quest of the Perfect Book.” Illustrated. 21s. net. 


ata MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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NEW FICTION 
| 
4 By L. P. Haarizy BASIL BLACKWELL 
4 Vestal Fire. By Compton Mackenzie. Cassell. TOLD AGAIN i 

| 7s. 6d. Old Tales retold for 

Dancing Mad. By W. H. Davies. Cape. the children by 
6s. WALTER DE LA MARE 

. Dayspring. By Michael Cape Meadows. Many pen drawings 
: Holden. 7s. 6d. and 8 Colour Plates _— 

a The Bridge of San Luis Rey. By Thornton 
Wilder. Longmans. 6s. 
4 R. COMPTON MACKENZIE is at small pains The Fifth House in 

to conceal the fact that ‘ Vestal Fire’ is a roman the Joy Street of 

a clef, and the picture he presents of pre-war society Books 

upon the island of ‘‘ Sirene’’ is painted with more 6/- net # 

vividness than subtlety. Sponsored by two American a 
| ladies, whose sentimental attachment to one another THE_ FIRST iH 
( had caused them to hyphenate their respective sur- TRAIL ql 
F names into the sweet-sounding whole of Pepworth- The Official Annual ft 
A Norton, the mysterious Count Marsac made his appear- of the “irl Guidee i 
‘I ance upon the island. Immense wealth and radiant 4/- net q 

— youth procured him a reception among the Anglo- q 
Saxon colony. Followed» by his secretary, Signor 
-? Carlo di Fiore, the Count passes from being the social q 
i lion of Sirene to expulsion from Italy, and returns to ft 
— end his life as a drug-soaked embusqué in his villa DANIEL 
under the cliff of Tiberius. DEFOF z 
He is a despicable and farcical figure, whose ver- 
— bosity and self-conceit would be almost as wearisome . i 
to read about as they must have been to listen to, on 
_ were it not for Mr. Mackenzie’s skill in describing Writings. An ideal ¥ it 

the stages of his progress, and the people who wit- Five guineas present 

a nessed it. The couleur-de-rose bachelor dinner-party in Fourteen Volumes. q 
- when the “‘ authentic phoenicopta ’’ was eaten roast; vi = 
— the imprisonment of the Count because a workman was 45/5/- net 
a killed while building him a cistern; the Christmas 
. party given by the American vestals among the 
splendours of the Villa Amabile—these show Mr. % 
_— Mackenzie’s powers of description at their best. 

— Unsophistication is a rare quality, but Mr. W. H. WHITE’S 
_ Davies certainly has it. So strange is. his polite SELBOURNE 
a dialogue, it reminds one of ‘ The Young Visiters ’ : FOR BOYS AND GIRLS q 
az “What kind of sweet are you having?” he [Norman] Edited by Marcus Wood- f 

t r a light delicacy? And, e way, we have no drink in . 
he with the of bottle of and Eight 
F You had better order some vermouth, sherry, port, whisky, olour Plates 
i, brandy, and two kinds of liquor ”’ [sic]. 7/6 net 
** Surely you don’t think my friend is a drunkard? ” 

: ** Not at all,’? answered Norman, with a slight touch of XY 
mocking politeness. CECIL ALDIN q 
= wine list was intended ironically; he did not wish to 
: be hospitable to his wife’s friend, and after dinner BERKSHIRE VALE 
— threw him bodily out of the house.. He suspected the 

man’s designs, and he was right, as we learn from 

a previous conversation : 
By the way, Tom,’ began Richard Hardwick, after they 

had inquired of each other’s health, ‘‘ by the way, who is H 
a that lady friend of yours? Will you introduce me to her? ”’ Poems by Y 
** Certainly,’’ said Tom Chandler, with a knowing wink; Wilfrid Howe-Nurse H 
she is a married woman, and you ought not to have much 
! trouble. As a married woman she knows a thing or two; Direct lithographs by i 

and ft will give you confidence to is not Cecil Aldin hand-tinted : 
a married, and her marriage knot is loose and almost undone.”’ os 
“What is her husband? “asked Richard Hardwick, con 
" deeply interested in Tom’s words. Edition de Luxe—signed : 
i. Her husband was the artist, Norman, whose wife 52/6 net 
aa Mildred not only annoyed him by dancing in and out : 
7 extravagance, e was not as as Tom’s words 
' (so deeply interesting to Richard Hardwick) implied, 49 BROAD ST., OXFORD. 

— and after Norman had behaved ‘“‘ beastly’’ and 
oe deserted her, she lived in straitened but most respect- 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


of Books for the Library and Christmas Gifts Se¢ 


RUGGER 
By W. W. WAKEFIELD and H. P. MARSHALL. With Illustrations from Drawings by F. G. MOORSOM, 
Cartoons by ‘‘ MEL,” of the “ Evening Standard,” and from Photographs. 8vo. 15s. net. 


“ Deserves to rank among the books on Rugby that are really worth keeping.”—The Field. 


HUNTING AND STALKING THE DEER 
By LIONEL EDWARDS, R.C.A., 


and HAROLD FRANK WALLACE, 
With 8 Plates in Colours, and’ numerous Illustrations in Black and White by the Authors. Demy 4to. 


63s. net. 


“This is a beautiful book, ened produced, which to those who have ever hunted the deer on horse-back or on foot should become a 
cherished "—New Statesma 


possession. 


A New Book by the Author of “ THE CABALA.” 


THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY 


By THORNTON WILDER. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
: “In my, opinion 
straight, ‘ juste," has not 


Mr. ArNoLD Bennett, in the Evening Standard, sai 
dazzled me by its accomplishment. The writing, simple, 


‘The Bridge of San nee Rey’ is an absolutely first-rate work. It 
been surpassed epoch.”” 


THE MAN WHO WOULD 
SAVE THE WORLD 


Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


a of living novelists is mingled 
the Christian. '—British Weekly. 


JOHN OXENHAM. 
12mo. Paper covers. 3s. 6d. net. 


* The skill of one of the most 
here with the ardent idealism 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF 
RODERICK FYFE 


7s. 6d. net. 
It is really a story cast on bio- 


By JOHN OXENHAM. 
Crown 8vo. 


“A book of delicate charm. 
graphical lines.”—Liverpool Post. 


in the present 
JUNGLE JOHN 
A Book of the Big Game Jungles. 


By JOHN BUDDEN. 
With Illustrations by Major-General H. J. P. Browne, 
C.B. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


“It would be hard to find any book which is more likely to be 
certain of a welcome by a boy than ‘ Jungle John.’ ”’—The Field. 


THE CHILDREN’S PLAY-HOUR BOOK 
Edited by STEPHEN SOUTHWOLD. 
With contributions by Walter de la Mare, Edward 
Lear, A. A. Milne, Rose Fyleman, Eleanor Farjeon, 
etc. Illustrations by H. R. Millar, Charles Buchel, 
Joyce Mercer, Anne Anderson, etc. 4to. 6s. net. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY ESSAYS 
AND ADDRESSES 
Edited by W. A. J. ARCHBOLD, M.A., LL.B. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net 


WONDER TALES FROM 
PIRATE ISLES 
By FRANCES JENKINS OLCOTT 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Stories based on the folk-lore of the Dutch East Indies. 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES 
By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., F.R.S. 
Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Ex 
sion of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Samuel Romilly 
Roget, M.A. With Frontispiece. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Two New Novels, 7s. 6d. net each 


GILL AND THE OTHERS 
By MURIEL HERD. 
“ Muriel Herd can tell a really good story’—The Sketch. 


OLDHAM By CATHERINE VERSCHOYLE. 
“An original and promising first novel.”—Daily News. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD’S NOVELS 


Complete Edition. 5s. net per volume 


VIVIAN GREY VENETIA 

THE YOUNG DUKE CONINGSBY 

CONTARINI FLEMING SYBIL 

ALROY TANCRED 

HENRIETTA TEMPLE LOTHAIR 
ENDYMION 


SIR RIDER HAGGARD’S NOVELS 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net each. 


Montezuma’s Daughter. 

onal Wite. Mr. Meeson’s Will. 

tri Nada th ° 
Black Heart and White 
Colonel Quaritch, V.C. 
Dawn. wallow. 
Eric Brighteyes. The People of the Mist. 
Heart of the World. The Witch’s Head. 
Joan Haste. With ANDREW LANG. 
Lysbeth. The World’s Desire, 


Stories by Barry Pain 
STORIES BARRY TOLD ME 
Recorded by his daughter. EVA PAIN (Mrs. T. L. 


Eckersley), With 12 full-page Illustrations in Colour 
by Mrs. Bernard Darwin. F’cap 4to. 6s. net. 


TEN MINUTE TALES 
By STEPHEN SOUTHWOLD 
With Illustrations in Colour and in Black and White 
by. Frank Rogers. Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Tales for all moods: tales of laughter, quaint tales, 
tales of imagination, &c. 


STILL MORE OLD RHYMES 


WITH NEW TUNES 
By Sir RICHARD RUNCIMAN TERRY, Mus. Doc., 
F.R.C.O. Illustrated by Gabriel Pippet, 
4to. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE FAIRY BOOK SERIES 

Edited by ANDREW LANG. Fully Illustrated in Black 
and White. Those Volumes marked * have Coloured 
Pictures as well. Crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 


BLUE FAIRY BOOK. RED FAIRY BOOK. 
GREEN FAIRY BOOK. YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. 
PINK FAIRY BOOK. GREY FAIRY BOOK. 
*VIOLET FAIRY BOOK. *OLIVE FAIRY BOOK. 
*CRIMSON FAIRY BOOK. *LILAC FAIRY BOOK. 
*ORANGE FAIRY BOOK. *TRUE STORY BOOK. 
*BROWN FAIRY BOOK. BLUE POETRY BOOK. 
RED TRUE STORY BOOK. 

ALL SORTS OF STORIES BOOK. 

STRANGE STORY BOOK. 

ANIMAL STORY BOOK. 

*RED BOOK OF ANIMAL STORIES. 

*ARABIAN NIGHTS. *BOOK OF ROMANCE. 
*RED ROMANCE BOOK. 

*BOOK OF PRINCES AND PRINCESSES. 

*RED BOOK OF HEROES. 
*BOOK OF SAINTS AND HEROES. 


LONGMANS, GREEN &Co.,Ltd., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 
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able circumstances. Norman went to America and 
became a kind of tramp, earning his living by doing 
odd jobs, and always ready to fight anyone if the 
chance offered. 

With the change of scene from Highgate to the 
Mississippi, the story also changes from unreality to 
reality. Or rather the life that Norman led in America, 
his fever-stricken picaresque existence, is convincing ; 
the man himself remains, to me, incredible. Perhaps 
it is that Mr. Davies has grafted on to a middle-class 
artist a temperament that properly belongs to a navvy, 
to a man, that is, of strong emotions, unrestrained by 
home-ties or a sense of responsibility. 

But though Mr. Davies continually outrages proba- 
bility, there is something impressive in his delineation 
of harsh uncompromising characters, whose moods are 
as capricious as their words are uncouth. He shares 
the simplicity of his characters, he never writes down 
to them or is ironical about them, and his work in 
consequence has the vigour of an utterance unmodified 
by criticism, either from within or from without. With 
his environment and education Norman could never 
have acted as he did; yet his actions seem to have 
their foundation in an older, more fundamental sub- 
stratum of motive than is usually excavated by 
modern novelists. Mr. Davies’s humour, which is 
mainly unconscious, makes ‘ Dancing Mad’ a con- 
tinual delight. 

Humour is not characteristic of the work of Mr. 
Michael Cape-Meadows. In reading ‘ Dayspring ’ we 
are constantly reminded how short is the step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous. It must be said in 
defence of Mr. Cape-Meadows that he always aims at 
the sublime and in ‘ The Death Watch,’ his earlier 
novel, he seemed very near hitting it. ‘ Dayspring ’ 
has a more difficult subject, and one which, to be 
handled successfully, needed an implicit sense of 
humour that its author does not possess—of overt 
humour, when he chooses to use it, he has plenty. 
His hero, Hugh, is a man who, on the eve of going 
down from Cambridge, meets a girl and is so over- 
come by the beauty of her personality that for a 
moment the order of the universe becomes intelligible 
to him. For the remainder of his life he sets out to 
recapture this intense mystical experience, but every- 
thing is against him. From the first he had been 
preoccupied by the problem of pain; then came the 
war, leaving him a legacy of disillusion in a mistrust 
of life, amounting almost to madness. For a brief 
space the symptoms of his spiritual unrest are masked 
by a love-affair with the beautiful and alluring widow, 
Mrs. Baversleigh; he prosecutes his amour, then sud- 
denly recoils, disgusted with the phenomena of sen- 
sual passion. Thereafter in the society of priests, 
metaphysicians, psycho-analysts, he pursues, without 
success, the quest of the Absolute. He cuts himself 
off from the world and lives in a boat on the Essex 
marshes. (This is vividly described and is, perhaps, 
the best episode in the book.) Finally he meets again 
the girl he had seen in Cambridge. She is now a 
prostitute, and, naturally much against the wishes of 
his family, he marries her. 

‘The Bridge of San Luis Rey’ is a much more 
accomplished piece of work. In the early years of 
the eighteenth century, in Peru, a bridge collapses and 
five travellers are killed. Feeling his faith challenged 
by the incident a fanatical Franciscan, Brother Juniper, 
sets out to examine the lives of these five, that he may 
satisfy himself and others that the visitation was a 
just one. He collects a library of data and is 
ultimately burned for his pains; and even so he does 
not know the true inwardness and bearing of each 
case. This Mr. Thornton Wilder discloses. He writes 
well, though occasionally the stately march of his 
language is interrupted by the intrusion of American 
colloquialisms. The life-histories of the victims are 
interesting, but less dramatic than the excellent 
opening led us to expect. 


HERBERT JENKINS 
BOOKS TO READ 


ENGLISH DELFT POTTERY 


By MAJOR R. G. MUNDY. The ordin edition is 
25s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe, ted to 100 
numbered copies, at £3 3s. net. 


In this volume is given the fascinating history of English Delft, 
There are illustrations of over 120 pieces. 


PILGRIM SCRIP 


By THE RT. HON, SIR JOHN ROSS, Bt., last Lord 

Chancellor of Ireland. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 18s. net. 

Daily Telegraph.— Brisk and entertaining reminiscences . . . his 
pages simply bubble over with good tales, capitally told.” 


DAYS AND NIGHTS IN 
MONTMARTRE AND THE 
LATIN QUARTER 


By RALPH NEVILL. Demy 68vo. _ Illustrated, 
18s. net. 


A fascinating description of Montmartre and the Latin Quarter, 
enlivened with many stories and anecdotes. 
Western Morning News.—‘' Fascinating and entertaining reading.” 


THROUGH THE CONGO 
BASIN 


By DOUGLAS FRASER. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


An absorbing book of travel. The reader is conducted to parts of 
the Belgian Congo that have probably never been visited by white man 
before. With 63 illustrations from the author’s photographs. 


THE DUKES OF YORK 
1385-1927 


By GRAHAM BROOKS. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 
12s. 6d. net, 


Yorkshire Observer.—‘ A thoroughly interesting historical survey.” 
Morning Post.—‘* A careful and accurate history. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE 
BASQUE COUNTRY AND THE 


| PYRENEES 


By ELEANOR ELSNER. Demy 8vo. _ Illustrated. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Spectator.—* Charming and useful book. ... No one travelling in 
this most delightful part of Europe should fail to buy ‘ The Romance 
of the Basque Country’ with his ticket.’ 


GARDEN-CRAFT IN THE 
BIBLE AND OTHER ESSAYS 


By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE. Demy 8vo. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


E. F. Benson in the Spectator says :—‘t Delectable book. . . . This 
anthology is indeed a posy of flower-lore.” 


ITALY TO-DAY 3y sir Frank Fox 


tator.— His book is one that cannot be ignored by anyone 
the evolution of post-war Italy.” Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE OLD MASTER COOKERY 


BOOK With an Introduction by A. Bonnet Laird 


The most enchanting cookery book ever produced—the recipe album 
of a great household of a century ago. 7s. 6d. net. 


DRINKING VESSELS OF 
BYGONE DAYS 


By G. J. MONSON-FITZJOHN, B.Sc., F.R.Hist.S. 


i in 

The collector and connoisseur will find much useful information 
this po of English drinking vessels, and a subject which is so 
closely bound with historical associations cannot fail to interest 
the general reader. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


HERBERT JENKINS, Ltd., York St., St. James's, 5.W. 
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NOW COMPLETE. THE NEW EDITION OF 


Chambers’s Encyclopaedia 


Edited by David Patrick, LL.D., and William Geddie, M.A., B.Sc. 


10 Volumes Imperial Svyo. Cloth, £10 net; 4 leather, £15 met; Half-Morocco, £17 10s. net. 


Here are the names of a few of the Contributors to the New Edition of CHamBERS’s EncycLop#p1A, along with titles of 
some of the subjects with which they have dealt. This list is indicative of the authoritative characten of the entire work; 
a statement which can best be proved by the probable purchaser referring to a subject in which he is specially interested. 
He will invariably find that the writer is one of outstanding eminence. 


AGRICULTURE .... . Sir A. D. Hall, K.C.B | Ae eee ae Admiral Sir Reginald Tupper 
American INDIANS . . . Ales Hrdicka, M.D. PALHOGRAPHY . ... .« Prof. A. Souter 

Astronomy, &c. . . . . Sir Frank Dyson Pentateucn, &c. . . . . Dr. = A. Cook 

Sir Oliver Lodge Pumosopny, &c. . . Prof. A. S. Pringle-Pattison 
BrownincG ..... G. K. Chesterton eer Prof. W. D. Haliburton 
Dr. E. F. Bashford Sir Edmund Gosse 

Cammem, Col. Sir H, W. Barlow Lord Birkenhead 

Camm, Ge . Prof. J. A. S, Watson Prof. William Peddie 
Curistianity, &c. . . . Rev. Prof. H. T. Andrews Reape, &@c. ... Prof. Sir T. Hudson Beare 
COMM Sir Sydney J. Chapman Rontcen Rays . . . Prof. C. G. Barkla 

EnciisH Lancuace . . . Prof. Cecil Wyld SHAKESPEARE . . G. B. Harrison 
G. Dawson Lewis SHIPBUILDING . ... J. R. Barnett 

George Bernard Shaw Victor V. Branford 
eee Sir W. Leslie Mackenzie a Prof. R. A. S. Macalister 
IRON AND SteEL . . . . Prof. J. O. Arnold Trape Untons .. . . Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonald 
Principal Sir G. Adam Smith Dr. J. W. Mackail 

Leacue or Nations . . Prof. Gilbert Murray Weavinc, &. . . . . Prof. Roberts Beaumont 
W. Jj. Perry Wirevess* Terecrapny, &c. R. W. Weightman 
Lascelles Abercrombie Wome Wa. L. G. Robinson 

Mince, &. . .. Prof. Henry Briggs 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS AND THE STORY OF THEIR 


NAMES. By GARETH H. BROWNING. 10s, 6d. net. 
With 50 charming full-page illustrations in colour by M. C. POLLARD. In addition to describing the flowers and where 
they are to be found, this book picturesquely tells the stories of how their names originated. 


WILD DRUMALBAIN: Or, the Road to Meggernie and Glencoe 

Illustrated with 40 beautiful Photographs. By ALASDAIR A. MACGREGOR. 7s. 6d. net. 
A collection of essays, descriptive and historical, dealing with the home country of Rob Roy, Loch Lomond, Glen Lyon, 
Rannoch, and other districts of Central Scotland famed for their romantic scenery and associations, 


— 


THE GREY SHRINES OF ENGLAND. By ARTHUR GRANT. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Grant writes from personal observation, and deals in sympathetic and appreciative language with the historical and 
literary associations of our great Cathedrals and beautiful places of pilgrimage. Illustrated. 


THE FRINGES OF FIFE. New and Enlarged Edition. By JOHN GEDDIE. 7s. 6d. net. 
With 16 full-page Illustrations in colour by ARTHUR WALL. 
THE GOOD DEEDS OF SAMUEL DOBBIE. By ANDREW HOGG. 2s. 6d. net. 


“ Samuel,’’ ever eager to be kindly, is perpetually imposed upon. His shrewd sister very pithily and pawkily tries to 
instil into him the necessity for using: his head as well as his heart. 


A NOTABLE TRIBUTE FROM 


SIR JAMES M. BARRIE, Bart. 
To MAURICE WALSH, the Author of “‘The Key Above the Door.” (7s. 6d. net.) 


Dear Mr. Walsh,—Please let a fellow author tell you that he has been having some very happy Rours over “‘ The 
Key above the Door.” Indeed I could put it more strongly, for I lay a-bed a semi-invalid, rather thrilled that 
such a fine yarn should have come out of the heather. I felt like a discoverer, too, as I alighted on it by accident 
and without any anticipation of the treat that was in store. I am enamoured of your book, and stop to give you 
three cheers—Yours sincerely (Signed) J. M. BARRIE. 


CHAMBERS’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOKS FOR 1927 


THE SECOND ADVENTURE. FOR LAND AND LIBERTY. 
By ESCOTT LYNN. 5/- net. By ESCOTT LYNN. 3/6 net. 
PATIENCE AND HER PROBLEMS. 
net. | THE PRINCESS OF THE CHALET SCHOOL. 
THE. SEVEN SCAMPS. By ELINOR M. BRENT-DYER. 3/6 net. 
By ELINOR M. BRENT-DYER. 5/- net. IN STEEL-GREY ARMOUR. 
_ TH OF THE KOREAN HILLS. By DAVID KER. 3/6 ret. 
—— ’ a] KENT CARR. 3/6 net. THOMASINA TODDY. By JOSEPHINE ELDER. 2/6 net. 
ROONI. By MAY BALDWIN. 3/6 net. 


CROSS WINDS FARM. By EDITH E. COWPER. 2/6 net. 


CHAMBERS’S PICTURE BOOKS 


BLOBBS’ DAY AT THE STORES. By G. VERNON STOKES. 6s. net. 
Mr. SKIDDLEYWINKS. Illustrated by HAROLD B. NEILSON. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE LITTLE LOST PIGS. By HELEN FULLER NORTON. Illustrated by LUXOR PRICE. 2s. 6d. net. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 330 tncn steer, 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


TT aad in Russia. By Maurice Baring. Heinemann. 


FEW people in 1927 will retain any very clear recollection 
of Mr. Maurice Baring’s messages to the Morning Post when 
he was representing that paper in the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904 ; but if we may judge from these reprinted extracts from his 
diary of that year, and from his recollections of the abortive 
Russian revolution in the year following, he must have made 
an almost ideal War Correspondent. Such an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the different phases of the struggle, together with 
a keen eye for scenes quite unconnected with it and a ready 
sympathy which enabled him to converse with all sorts of 
chance acquaintances and get the best out of them, forms a 
rare combination of journalistic gifts. All the chapters in this 
book have been published before—in ‘ With The Russians in 
Manchuria,’ ‘A Year in Russia,’ or ‘ Russian Essays and Studies’ 
—but they still read wonderfully well—better than ever perhaps; 
for they give us a picture of a Russia which is now lost and 
may soon be forgotten. Mr. Baring hated war and all its ugly 
cruelties. But he decided in the end, with his usual dispassionate 
wisdom, that ‘‘ War is to man what motherhood is to woman, 
a burden, a source of untold suffering, and yet a glory.” 


Italian Travel Sketches... By Heinrich Heine. Translated by 
Elizabeth Sharp. Illustrated by H. D. Cobbett. Foulis. 6s. 
THIS is a new edition of Heine’s ‘ Italian Travel Sketches,’ 
well bound and printed, embellished with some attractive water- 
colour sketches and sold at a surprisingly low price, Heine’s 
prose works have never even yet received the attention they 
deserve in this country; but the story of his sentimental journey 
into Italy should make a. special appeal to English readers if 
only because of his savage irony at the expense of British 
tourists abroad. Heine wrote just a hundred years ago, and it 
was not long afterwards that the English tourist became estab- 
lished as a recognized figure of fun in every Continental music- 
hall—a position from which his pushful American cousin is now 
resolutely ejecting him. Heine was one of his creators: as we 
turn these pages we may see the unhappy creature grow before 
eur eyes. And since tourist-baiting is one of the favourite 
amusements of our own travel-writers, we must presume that 
there is a public here for Heine. He deserves it on other counts. 
At its lowest this book is great journalism, full of those sudden 
flashes of genius, those brief, inspired descriptive passages which 
make little Italian market places spring to life at a touch, or 
carry us back through the centuries to the time when ‘“ the 
dark red spirits of the Middle Ages strode mail-clad out of 
Gothic church portals.”” He was a journalistic swashbuckler, 
no doubt, and a bitter Anglophobe ; but these are neither unusual 
nor unforgivable sins. 


Aristophanes. The Birds and The Frogs. Translated by 
Marshall MacGregor. Arnold. 12s. 6d. . 


MR. MACGREGOR has prefaced his translations with a brief, 
uncontroversial account of the rise of the Old Comedy; or at 
least one may say that in a subject rich in strife he manages 
to tread on few coatetails. His comparisons between Gilbert 
and Aristophanes are well worked out, but this is certainly to 
compare small things with great. Yet one must admit that 
Gilbert worked under limitations never imposed upon the Greek 
and that, if the English satirist had enjoyed an equal liberty, 
he might have assumed a greater stature. Mr. MacGregor’s 
translations run smoothly as a whole, but his opening to the 
famous Parabasis of ‘ The Birds’ is distinctly heavy on the 
tongue: 

O mankind, ye who pass like the leaves and the grass, 
Ye whose lifetime is brief and obscure, 
Vain creations of clay, wingless things of a day, 
Strengthless shadows that cannot endure. 
“ Strengthless shadows” will not help the voice which has 
to discourse this music. The translator’s rhymed couplets, on 
the other hand, are usually neat and have the proper sting. 


Ul Tell The World! By E. V. Knox. Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


MR. E. V. KNOX, aided and abetted by Mr. George Morrow, 
has perpetrated another volume of jocularities. This time he 
has chosen to write a comic history of England for the benefit 
of American tourists. Occasionally he rises—or perhaps it 
should be sinks—into verse; but most of the book is in prose. 
Can it be that ‘* Evoe” is a little tired of wearing the cap 
and bells? Or has he, on this occasion, written longer than 
he was inspired? It has been remarked, of course, that a 
licensed wag has only to say ‘‘ Pass the mustard ”’ in order to 
set the table in a roar, so perhaps ‘* Evoe” relies on the fact 
that his reputation will flavour the dullest joke, and put point 
into the pointless. But it is always difficult to get people to 
agree on what is and is not laughable. When ‘“‘ Evoe ” writes 
that ‘“‘ It has been said of Naples by some weary sightseer, 
‘See Naples and die.’ But in London, owing to the speed and 
accuracy of the motor-traffic, one may easily die first,’’ some 
readers may smile and others may not. Would you laugh at 
such a placard as this: ‘‘ Go To See Oxford, The City of the 
Dreaming Tyres’? If the answer is in the affirmative, you 
will enjoy ‘ I'll Tell the World’; if not, not. 


HEREDITY & HUMAN AFFAIRS 
By Epwarp M. East. 


Professor in Harvard University; Author of | 

Mankind at the Crossroads.’’ 
THE FACTS IN THIS NEW BOOK ARE THOSE 
THAT ARE KNOWN ABOUT HEREDITY, 
TOGETHER WITH WHAT MAY BE SCIENTIFIC. 
ALLY INFERRED. THE AUTHOR BELIEVES 
THAT THE LAWS OF HEREDITY WILL HAVE A 
PROFOUND EFFECT UPON CIVILIZATION, 


8vo. 16s. net. 


RE-FORGING AMERICA 
By LotHrop STODDARD. 


Author of ‘‘ Racial Realities in Europe,’’ ‘“‘ The Rising 
Tide of Colour,” etc. 
“IT IS NO EXAGGERATION TO SAY THAT MR. 
LOTHROP STODDARD’S BOOK ‘ RE-FORGING 
AMERICA’ IS AS FINE AND AS EXCITING A 
PIECE OF HISTORY AS HAS EVER FLOWN 
FROM AN AMERICAN PEN.” 
Henry Murray in the Sunday Times, 


8vo. 12s. 6d. net, 


OUR TIMES: THE UNITED STATES 
VOL. II. AMERICA FINDING HERSELF, 
By Mark SULLIVAN. 


A SOCIAL AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE 
PERIOD—1900-1925—PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
WITH CONTEMPORARY PRINTS & CARTOONS, 


Illustrated. 21s. net, 
Previously Published : 
Vol. I. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


‘OF HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE AS WELL AS 
FASCINATING INTEREST.” The Spectator. 
“PACKED TIGHT WITH INFORMATION BIG 
AND SMALL.” The Nation. 


THE SILVER CORD 


By Howarp. 


THIS IS THE BOOK OF THE PLAY NOW BEING 
PRESENTED SO SUCCESSFULLY AT __ ST. 
MARTIN’S THEATRE, AND WHICH The Theatre 
World DESCRIBES AS “ THE FINEST NEW PLAY 
OF THE YEAR.” 
Paper Covers. 


BOOKS BY WILL JAMES 
COW COUNTRY. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. THE) 


BOOK IS A CAPITAL ONE TO READ.” The Field. 


THE DRIFTING COWBOY. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


4s. 6d. net. 


New and Popular-priced Edition 
SMOKY : A ONE-MAN HORSE. 


“ONE OF THE MOST INTIMATE AND KNOW- 
LEDGABLE AND BEAUTIFUL THINGS ABOUT 
PONIES THAT HAVE EVER BEEN WRITTEN. IT 
IS A CLASSIC.” The Daily Express. 

“ THE BOOK MAKES A CAPITAL PRESENT FOR 
BOYS, AND THERE IS PLENTY TO INTEREST 
EVEN THOSE OF MORE MATURE YEARS.” The 
Field. 

Illustrated. 5s. net. 


Autumn Book List sent on request. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


7 BEAK STREET, LONDON, W.1. | 
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BLAGKWOODS BOOKS 


SURTEES’ HUNTING TOURS 


By the Creator of Jorrocks. With illustrations in 
Colour by GEORGE DENHOLM ARMOUR. 
20/- net. 
In this volume is assembled for the first time a selection of 
Surtees’ earliest writings on sport. Apart from its sporting 
interest, the book deserves attention as Pe aflordi a_ singularly 
vivid picture of country life and road rome pe A England a 
century ago. 
Large paper edition, limited number, 63/- net. 


GREAT CAPTAINS UNVEILED 


By Captain B. H. LIDDELL HART. Author of 
‘“A Greater than Napoleon: Scipio Africanus.” 
12/6 net. 
“There is a soldierly decisiveness and lucidity about Captain 
Liddell Hart’s judgments, combined with a broadness of outlook 
and an economy of technical detail which make his studies in 
military history particularly attractive to civilian readers.” 
Saturday Review. 
“A very interesting study of a series of 
and stimulating.’"—Birmingham Post. 
“ Interesting and thoughtful studies—will set readers jpiatias 
about the military questions of to-day.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE GARDEN OF ADONIS 


By AL. CARTHILL. Author of ‘* The Lost 
Dominion,’ ‘* False Dawn,”’ etc. 15/- net. 
“The facts selected for description are exceedingly well described 
. the argument is vigorously presented. The Times 
Literary Supplement. 
“ As an ioe of the consequences of givin - a. India Dominion 
status his k is valuable.""—Glas, gow 
“A worthy sequel the Lost Dominion,’ and is ‘distinguished 
by the same brilliance.” '—The Times, 


COLLECTED POEMS 


Volume IV. By ALFRED NOYES. 7/6 net. 
** Mr. Noyes has mastered the technique of his art without allow- 
ing it to master him; has so mastered it A his verse has all 
the ease and charm of spontaneity . can scatter starry 
words through his lines a touch his strands with magic... 
writes to be understood of all men.”—~St. Joun Apcock, in the 


ipaig: tive 


. Sunday Times. 
MACKENZIE OF CANADA 
By M. S. WADE. 15/- net. 
— narrative of Mackenzie’s life and activities.”—The 


“A good piece of be and a notable Fan my to the his 
of the great Dominion liv Daily 
“Covers the whole of the a Mite ‘a “this pioneering 
Scotsman.”"—Dundee Courier. 


TALES OF S.O.S. AND T.T.T. 


By BENNET ,COPPLESTONE. Author of “‘ Dead 
Men’s Tales.’”’ 7/6 net 


“ Mr. lestone in terse, vivid prose describes six notable ship- 
wrecks of recent times. 

record of obscure, competent, and devoted work.” 

Manchester Guardian, 

“A thrilling account of the part played by wireless and wircless 

operators.’’—Bulletin. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A 
RUM-RUNNER 


By JAMES BARBICAN. 7/6 net 
ee book of facts which is as exciting as a ‘ shocker.’ "—Daily 


« Vivid adventures on the high seas is is an adventurous 
a vivid picture of tite in an extraordinary, 

profita le, prof n.""—Sphere. 

“ Mr. ‘ Barbican’ has a most engaging personality, and recounts 

his sing adventures in a Tighthesrted fashion which makes 

his far more interesting than the average novel.""—Saturday 


THE PIPER OF KERIMOR 


By KENNETH MacNICHOL. Author of ‘‘ The 
Nose of Papa Hilaire.” 7/6 net. 
Sketches of a life that ne a further t in Mr. Mac- 


Nichol’s remar' nterpreting the French peasant's 
mind. The village of Ke 


THE ELUSIVE TRAIL 


By CYRIL W. DAVSON. 7/6 net. 


A Sadeatiog account of the travels and adventures of an oil 
Prospector in and around the Central American States. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, LIMITED 
EDINBURGH & LONDON 


METHUEN'S CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


A full list will be sent to any applicant 


Poetical Gifts 


THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING 
ears Between—Barrack Room Ballads—The Seven 

The Five Nations— Departmental Ditties. 
7s. 6d. net and 6s. net each volume. 
The Service Edition In 10 volumes, 3s. net each. 


A KIPLING ANT HOLOGY—VERSE 


6s. net: Leather, 7s. 6d, net. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN VERSE 
Selected by Sir A. METHUEN. 6s. net; Leather, 7s. 6d. 
net. 

THE JOY OF LIFE: An Anthology of Lyrics 
drawn chiefly from the works of living Poets 
By E. V. LUCAS. Cloth, 6s. net ; Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 
Also an edition on India paper, bound in leather, uni- 
form with ‘ The Open Road’ 7s. 6d. net. 


THE OPEN ROAD 
By E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. Also 
Pocket Edition, Leather, 7s. 6d. net; Cloth, 6s. net, 


Joyous Entertainment 
A FRONDED ISLE, and Other Essays 
By E. V. LUCAS. 6s. net. 


“THE MORE I SEE OF MEN—': Stray 
Essays on Dogs 


By E. V. LUCAS. 3s. 6d. ne 
THE GOLDFISH: Essays 

By ROBERT LYND (‘ Y. Y.’) 5s. net. 
AWFUL OCCASIONS 

By ‘EVOE’ (E. V. Knox). 5s. net. 
ON STRAW: and Other Conceits 

By D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS. 3s. 6d. net. 


MISLEADING CASES 
By A. P. HERBERT. With an Introduction by Lord 
Hewart, Lord Chief Justice of England. 5s. net. 
Pictorial Humour 


REBOUND: A Volume of Drawings 
By H. M. BATEMAN. 10s. 6d. net. 


FUN AND FANTASY: A Volume of Drawings 
By ERNEST H. SHEPARD. With an Introduction 
by A. A. Milne. 10s. 6d. net. 


BLUEJACKETS—and Others 
A Volume of Drawings. By CHARLES GRAVE. 
With an Introduction by ‘ Bartimeus.’ 7s. 6d. net. 


For Young Folks 


NOW WE ARE SIX 
By A. A. MILNE. Illustrated by E. H. Shepard. 
7s. 6d. net; Leather, 10s. 6d. net. 
A successor to the ever-po ular ‘When We Were Very 
Young’ and ‘ Winnie-the-Pooh.’ 


SONGS FROM ‘NOW WE ARE SIX’ 
Music by H. FRASER-SIMSON. 7s. 6d. net. 
A companion volume to Fourteen Songs (7s. 6d. net), 
Teddy Bear and Other Aap (7s. 6d. net). and The 
King's Breakfast (3s. 6d . net). All from ‘When We 
Were Very Young.’ 


A PRINCESS COMES TO OUR TOWN 
By ROSE FYLEMAN. Illustrated. Se. net. 


CHUCKLES: The Story of a Small Boy 
By MARGARET LEVESON-GOWER. 
by George Morrow. 7s. 6d, net. 


THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS 
By KENNETH GRAHAME. Illustrated by 


Wyndham Payne. 7s. 6d. net. 
Gifts of Good Fiction 

THE BACCHANTE AND THE NUN 

ROBERT HICHENS. 6d. net. 
THE DUSTY ANGEL 

LADY TROUBRIDGE 7s. 6d. net. 
BONAVENTURE 

H. C. BAILEY 7s. 64. net. 
THE QUEEN’S GATE MYSTERY 

HERBERT ADAMS. 3s. Gd. net. 


METHUEN & CO., Ltd., 36 Essex St., London, W.C.2 
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Y Uy, 


‘* It was a great idea of 


yours, Ethel — you all 


speak French perfectly!’’ 


‘* You’re right, John—it really was a brain wave— 
and I’m very proud of it. In about four months Peter, 
Grace and I have picked up quite an all-round know- 
ledge of French. Not only can we read it and write 
it, we can understand it and speak it—as Peter says 
—‘ like natives.’ We’s going ‘to tackle Spanish 
now. It’s so easy and simple this way.”’ 


A Fascinating New Hobby. 
These young people are right up to date. They have quickly 
seen that in these progressive days the ability to speak and 
understand French (and later, other languages) will be an asset 
of value to the whole family—it will be useful to John at the 
Office—it will help Grace with her lessons—Peter will find it a 
valuable asset now that he’s starting his business career. So 
they are acquiring this ability, but not by any of the usual 
dry, difficult and uninteresting methods. They are making a 
hobby of what hitherto was a task. They are using the famous 
Linguaphone courses—which make language-learning a pastime. 


An Ideal Spare-time Occupation. 


The ‘‘ vocal ’’ lessons are con- 
tained on ordinary gramophone 
records, and here is the book 
which contains the text of all 
the lessons. Whenever you 
have a few moments to spare 
you play the records over on 
the gramophone—any good 
gramophone will do, of course. 


The Easy Pleasant Way. 


With the Linguaphone set of 
records you receive a_ special 
text book; this contains every 
word spoken by the records, 
and composite pictures which 
illustrate every person, article 


_and action mentioned. Thus, 


you learn the language by the 
natural easy method—as the 
child learns English—by asso- 
ciating things with the appro- 
priate word sounds. The early 
records are spoken very slowly 
and deliberately in order to 
enable beginners to hear every 
distinctive sound. And, of 
course, you can listen to each 
lesson again and again until 
you have mastered every word. 


Mr. H. G. Wells predicted the 


use of gramophone records in 
this way, and has actually 
tested and used Linguaphone 
Records himself. This is 
what writes about 
‘* Linguaphone ”’ : 

** Your method is admirable. 
You have made it possible for 
an att tard, with a 
very moderate expenditure of 
energy, and without a teacher, 
to understand spoken French 
and to speak it intelligibly. 


Listen, Learn and Speak. 
It is easy to learn languages 
by the LINGUAPHONE 
method because it trains the 
eye, the ear and the mind 
simultaneously and naturally. 
You learn to read, write, 
SPEAK and UNDERSTAND 
the language at one and the 
same time. Complete courses, 
each giving a vocabulary of 
nearly 2,500 words, are avail- 
able in French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, Russian, 
Dutch, Afrikaans, English, and 
even Esperanto, whilst similar 
courses in Irish, Persian and 
Chinese will shortly be ready. 


Interesting Descriptive 
Book—Post Free. 
Just fill in this Coupon and 


London, W.C.1. You will re- 


ceive by return a most interest-; NAME 


ing 24-page book telling all 


about the Linguaphone Method, : ADDRESS 


the wonderful results it has 
achieved, what it costs, and 
how you can examine and test 
it free in your own home. 


Markhams 


Coupon for Descriptive Free Book. 


: Please send me by return, post free, a copy 
vost it to The Linguaphone 
Language Institute, 812 Napier; °f Your book about languages and the new 
House, 24 High Holborn,: Way to learn them. 


Post in unsealed envelope (4d. stamp), to 
THE LINGUAPHONE NsTITUTEs:: The LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 812 
LONDON, NEW YORK, BERLIN, ETC.: Napier House, 24 High Holborn, W.C.1. 


South Wind. By Norman Douglas., The New Adelphi Libr; 
Secker, Bs. 6d. 


MR. DOUGLAS'S classic novel is a welcome addition to this 
series of reprints, which are now renowned for binding, paper, 
and general appearance. ‘ South Wind,’ first published in 1917, 
repays several scrutinies, because, so close packed is it with 
scholarship and side-long laughter, that the most observant and 
diligent reader will miss something at the first glance. They are 
to be envied who have yet to make acquaintance with the in- 
comparable Mr. Keith, Don Francesco, Mr. Eames, and the 
deplorable Miss Wilberforce—with, indeed, the whole exalted 
company on the island of Nepenthe. These people are comic in 
the great tradition. 


The Tragic Bride. By V. Poliakoff. Appleton. 15s. 


FEW tragedies in modern history have been more complete 
than that of the late Empress Alexandra of Russia. A devoted 
mother and a loving, if somewhat exacting, wife, she was 
dogged by misfortune from the very year of her marriage. The 
Russian people never took her to their hearts, and she in turn 
failed woefully to understand her husband’s subjects. Had 
Nicholas been a man of character, instead of an amiable 
nonentity, the issue might have been different. He was power. 
less, however, to save his wile from the influence of Rasputin, 
whose intrigues undoubtedly precipitated the Russian Revolution, 
Alexandra desired, as M. Poliakoff has said, ‘‘ to see Nicholas 
go down in history as a great monarch.”’ But her interventions 
in politics proved disastrous both to Russia and to the cause 
that was so dear to her. It will certainly be news to many 
readers that the ex-Kaiser was an eager promoter of the 
marriage between Nicholas and Alexandra, for the reason that 
“he hoped that Alex, as a German princess on the Russian 
throne, would make up for the harm caused to the interests of 
the Reich by the Danish wife of Alexander III.’’ Another 
zealous advocate of the alliance was Queen Victoria, 


Psychology and the Soldier, By F. C. Bartlett. Cambridge 
University Press. 7s. 6d. 

THIS is an admirable book, to read which should be com- 
pulsory for all young officers. For the last six years 
Mr. Bartlett has been responsible for the lectures on psychology 
in relation to military problems at Cambridge, and his present 
volume is a selection from the material on which these lectures 
were based. Modern psychology is defined as ‘‘ a systematic 
attempt to understand the conditions of human activity,’’ and 
Mr. Bartlett shows» its possibilities in regard to the soldier's 
life in training and in war. As the Duke of Wellington used to 
say, the first qualification for a successful officer is to ‘* know 
what men can do or cannot do.” All who had experience on 
the Western Front in the late war will agree that Mr. Bartlett 
thoroughly understands how modern warfare may affect the men 
in the trenches. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE > 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES 


Tue CREAM OF THE Jest. By James Branch Cabell. The Bodley 
Head. 21s. 


Manners MakytH Man. _ Selected and edited by R. Brimley 
Johnson. Philpot. 15s. 


Tuis Lonpon. By R. Thurston Hopkins. Palmer. 10s. 6d. 
Att at Sga. By Osbert and Sacheverell Sitwell. Duckworth. 
8s. 6d. 


Sir Tuomas Brownr’s Curist1AN Morats. The Second Edition, 
with the Life of the Author, by Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
Edited by S. C. Roberts. Cambridge University Press. 6s. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Tue BeciInninc oF Tuincs; First PLayer. By Ivor Brown; 
Gops AND Men. By W. J. Perry; ANciENT Mariners. By C. 
Daryll Forde. Gerald Howe. 2s. 6d. each. 


SiLHoveTTEs OF RepusLican Greece. By Betty Cunliffe-Owen. 
Hutchinson. 18s. 


Lions Lep sy Donkeys. By P. A. Thompson. Laurie. 16s. 


Tue BeautiruL Mrs. GRAHAM AND THE CaTucart Circe. By E. 
Maxtone Graham. Nisbet. 16s. 


Paris Rosemary. By Sir John W. Simpson. 


THE —s OF THE Fenwicxs. Edited by A, F. Webb. Methuen. 
s. 6d. 


Hutchinson. 


Tue Cornish Miner. By A. K. Hamilton Jenkin. Allen and 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


J. Avten Baker. By Elizabeth Balmer Baker and P. J. Noel 
Baker. The Swarthmore Press. 7s. 6d. 
I Escape! By Captain J. L. Hardy. The Bodley Head. 7s. 64. 


~*~ Nicuts or Lone Aco. By Shaw Desmond. Duckworth. 
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A GEOFFREY BLES 


By a conspicuous exercise of self-restraint, I abstain 
from employing the phrase ‘‘ Christmas Gift Books ”’; 
but I may mention that books can be given as presents 
in this hilarious and dyspeptic season, and I want to 


tell you about some of my interesting publications of 
this Autumn. 


“ FILMS: FACTS AND FORECASTS ” (21s. net), 
by L’ESTRANGE FAWCETT, the Dramatic and Film Critic 
of The Morning Post, has had an excellent Press. 
Mr. Arnold Palmer, in The Sphere, says: “ If there is 
a better book on the films, I don’t know it ’’; Mr. St. 
John Ervine gave a two-column review in The 
Observer to ‘‘ This very informative book ’’; and 
Mr. James Agate, in The Daily Chronicle, calls it 
“an admirable book.” So there is not much left for 
the Publisher to say! 


After the success of GEORGE DILNOT’s previous book, 
“* SCOTLAND YARD,” I anticipated a big demand for his 
new book, “‘ GREAT DETECTIVES ” (16s. net). I 
have not been disappointed. The reviewers, too, have 
all praised this lucid and interesting account of many 
of the most mysterious cases in criminology—the 
masterly investigation of Dr. Locard into the murder 
of Marie Latelle; the careful preparation of the case 
against the ‘‘ Brides in the Bath ’’ murderer, the 
exploits of the great American detective Pinkerton, 
etc., etc. 


RICHARD _HALLIBURTON’s “THE GLORIOUS 
ADVENTURE ” (16s. net) has had as big a success 
as this author’s ‘‘ ROYAL ROAD TO ROMANCE.”” The 
Spectator, reviewing this fascinating travel book of the 
Mediterranean, says: ‘‘ The book is a joy, and none 
but a man with the fine true instincts of a poet could 
have written it.’’ 


Have you seen “ BRIGHTER FRENCH” (For 
Bright Young People who already know some), (5s. 
net)? However good your knowledge of French may 
be, I think you will discover in this amusing little 
book a large number of idioms and up-to-date collo- 
quialisms which are new to you—but it is not intended 
for the use of schools! 


My Autumn novels are ‘‘ going strong,’’ and every 
week brings very satisfactory repeat orders from the 
big Libraries. Apparently my opinion of my Fiction 
list is shared by others, for in Truth a few weeks ago 
I found the encouraging statement, ‘‘ Most of us know 
by this time that a Bles novel is pretty sure to be a 
good one.”’ 


“THE ROMANTIC TRAGEDY,” by Fr. £. mitts 
younc, and WHAT WOMEN FEAR,” by FLorENcE 
RIDDELL, are amongst the season’s best sellers.’’ 
HENRY BAERLEIN’s “* MARIPOSA ON THE WAY” 
has had most excellent notices in Punch and else- 
where; and LILLIAN ROGERS’ fine novel, ‘“ THE 
ROYAL CRAVATTS” (a curious title!) has been 
praised by the Times Literary Supplement as “‘ an 
exceptionally thoughtful and sympathetic study of a 
family of Jewish emigrants in New. York.’’ (The noble 
‘army of “‘ listeners-in ’’ will remember the enthusiastic 
praise accorded to this novel by Mrs. Hamilton in her 
talk on New Novels.) 


Have you read that fine little book, ‘‘ THE HUMAN 
TOUCH ” (3s. 6d. net), by PHILIP INMAN? Its big 
success shows how keenly interested we all are in 
the work of our great hospitals. As Lord Knutsford 
wrote, “‘ Very blessed is the man who can observe 
hospital life, as Mr. Philip Inman has done.” 


P.S.—No! I not really forgotten 
“P'S AND Q’S ” (5s. net), the new method of telling 
character from handwriting. You just take a specimen 
of handwriting (your own or your worst enemy’s), 
submit it to 15 tests, based on the leading works on 
Graphology, note the results, refer to a key-index—and 
out comes the character, which in 90% cases is 
perfectly accurate. Do ask your bookseller to show 
you this book—it is quite fascinating and likely to be 
@ craze before long. 


22 SUFFOLK ST., PALL MALL, S.W.1 


GIVE HARRAP BOOKS 


“Not only the ideal Christmas present for our 
friends, but also the ideal bedside book for 
ourselves.” 

—V. SACKVILLE WEST in the Osszrver, 


Great Stories 
of All Nations 


Edited by MAXIM LIEBER and B. C. WILLIAMS 
Twenty-second Thousand 
158 Stories. 34 Nations. 1132 Pages. 
Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. Leather, 15s. net. 
§ No story has appeared in any collection of similar scope. 
G 23 stories are published in English for the first time. 
G The British Section includes stories by JoHN GALSWORTHY, 
G. WELLs, ARNOLD BENNETT, JOSEPH CONRAD, 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD, D. H. LAWRENCE, GEORGE 
Moorg, ALpous Huxizy, and Stacy AUMONIER. 


“Unspeakable Joy” for Young and Old 


Simple Stories 


By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. With many Illustrations by 
GerorGE Morrow. Second Large Impression. 7s. 6d. net 
GkRALD Goutp in the Observer: ‘“ Mr. Marshall has hit on a new 


vein—it was hit or miss, and he misses nowhere. Nor does Mr. George 
Morrow! The style is the perfection of artlessness.” 


them on 
Robber,’ ‘ The Quarrel,’ ‘ Wobblejuice,’ had an uproarious reception. 
he children’s verdict was the same as my own. ‘ Wobblejuice’ I 
regard as one of the funniest and most ingenious stories I ever read.” 
RALPH Straus in the Bystander: “ Mightily or - particularly if 
r 


you read them aloud. Personally I have read the dreadful story of 
Gladys Conk and the Robber to all my visitors, and we have rolled 
helplessly about. . . . It is unspeakable ioy. A book to be bought 
for birthdays or or any other sort of convivial celebration.” 


“An ideal book for all boys and many adults.” 
—SunpDAY TIMES 


Heroes of Modern 
Adventure 


By H. H. TILTMAN and T. C. BRIDGES. With 32 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net 


Among the stirring narratives recounted here are those of 
Col. Lindbergh, Lawrence of Arabia, Sir Alan Cobham, 
Mitchell-Hedges, Rosita Forbes, Col. Fawcett, etc. 

“ An eminently readable and i 

id inspiring book—the best of all presents 


A book for Child-lovers and Children 
The Littlest One 
His Book 


By MARION ST. JOHN WEBB. With 150 Line Illus- 
trations by A. H. Watson. Second Impression. 7s. 6d. net 


In addition to the poems that appeared in The Littlest One 
and The Littlest One Again this book contains many new 
verses. The illustrations are entirely new. 


“ The Littlest One is a very engaging small boy and an irresistibly real 
fantastic aspects ce Mrs. caught conveyed 

almost uncanny skill.”—Bookman. 


A 32-page Illustrated Christmas Catalogue of 
“ Books Beautiful” will be sent on application to 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD., 
39-41 PARKER ST., KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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“| A delightful fantasy of ancient Greece which 
will make an immediate appeal to the wide 
public who appreciate this author’s work. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


Sir James Reckitt: A Memoir 


MAJOR DESMOND CHAPMAN-HUSTON 
f‘*... the force of the book goes into one 
continuous impression—the building up of a 
great business against a background of tradi- 
tional Quakerism.’”-—The Observer. 
With eight illustrations reproduced in  Collotype. 
Demy 8vo. 21s. net 


Aft—From the Hawsehole 


LT.-COMMANDER H. D. CAPPER, O.B.E., R.N. 
With a Preface by Admiral of the Fleet Tue Eari 
JeLticozg oF Scapa, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O., etc. 

i ‘‘ I am sure I shall read it again and then keep 
it handy for dipping into. For with vivid touch 
it carries us back to that age when romance 
still lived.” 

With eight illustrations 


reproduced in collotype 
Demy 8vo. 


12s. 6d. net 
Warren Hastings’ Letters to 


Sir John Macpherson 


Edited by Henry Dopwestt, M.A. 
4 ‘‘ The remarkable collection forms a welcome 
and timely reminder of the place in our history 
which modern historians claim for Warren 


Hastings as of right.’’—Nineteenth Century and° 


After. 
With portraits and facsimiles in collotype 
Demy 8vo. 


The Cape Colour Question 


A Historica, Survey 
W. M. MACMILLAN 
Sometime Associate Member of All Souls College, 
Oxford ; Professor of History at The University of the 
Witwatersrand, Johannesburg 
... undoubtedly makes a valuable contribu- 
tion to the better understanding of an extremely 
complex problem.”—Truth, 
With a collotype reproduction of Dr. John Philip and 
two maps 
Demy 8vo. 


15s. net 


21s. net 


Two Outstanding Novels 


Second Impression 
Shaken by the Wind 


RAY STRACHEY : 
 ‘‘ The extraordinary richness of the subject 
blossoms out in fresh forms on every page... 
and truly astounding scenes follow one after 
another in an ascending scale of piquancy. It 
well deserves praise.”,-—ARNOLD BENNETT in The 
Evening Standard. 
Crown 8vo. 


Midnight 
MARK STRANGE 
7 - one of the best and most baffling of 
murder mysteries . . . excellently written in all 


respects.’’—Westminster Gazette. 
Crown 8vo. 


7s. 6d. net 


7s. 6d. net 
FABER & GWYER, LTD. 


24 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Strance Disappearances. By Elliott O’Donnell. The Bodley 


Head. 8s. 6d. 
Cuurcn Resets AND Pioneers. By the Rev. J. M. Witherow, 


The Religious Tract Society. 7s. 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY 


By E. G. Boulenger. Duckworth. 7s. 6d, 
By Lilian Gask. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 
Melrose. 7s. 6d. 


ANIMAL MYSTERIES. 
Att Asout ANIMALS. 
Man anv Beast. By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


TRANSLATIONS 

Tannnauser. By Richard Wagner. Freely translated by T. W, 
Rolleston. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 

Setect TaLes OF TcHEHOV. Translated by Constance Garnett, 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Opposite Sexes. By Dr. Adolf Heilborn. 
J. E. Pryde-Hughes. Methuen. 6s. 

You anp Mr. By Paul Geraldy. A free translation by Alice 
Herbert. Philpot. 3s. 6d. 


Translated by 


REPRINTS 

Tue ComrTe pe St. Germain. By I. Cooper-Oakley. The 
Theosophical Publishing House. 8s. 6d. 

Tue Works or ARTHUR Binsteap, The Pitcher,’’ Vol. II: 
Hounpspitcn Day sy Day; Gats Gossip; More Gats 
Gossip; Mop Fair. Laurie. 7s. 6d. 

Horses anp MEN. By Sherwood Anderson. Cape, 3s. 6d. 

Tue Deciverance. By Mark Rutherford. Cape. 3s. 6d. 


Worpsworto. By Arthur Beatty. Madison: 
University of ‘Wisconsin. 
THE SCIENCES 
PsycHOLOGy AND THE SoLprgR. By F. C. Bartlett. Cambridge 
University Press. 7s. 6d. 
SPIRITUALISM IN RELATION TO SCIENCE AND Reticion. By Donald 
Hole. The Society of SS. Peter and Paul. 3s. 6d. 


Tue A.B.C. or Brococy, Tue A.B.C, oF PuxysioLocy, Tue 
A.B.C. or Evotution. By Vance Randolph; Tue A.B.C. 
or Puysics, THe A.B.C. or Astronomy. By Jay L. B. 
Taylor; Tue A.B.C. or Cuemistry. By Newell R. Tripp; 
Tue A.B.C. or Grotocy, By Allison Hardy. Hamilton. 
2s. 6d. each. - 


VERSE AND DRAMA 
Mr. Pronack. By Arnold Bennett and Edward Knoblock. 
Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d. and 5s. 


Love 0’ Lonpon. By Claudine Currey. Walker. 1s. 6d. 


FICTION 

Tue Winturops. By Sybil Norton (Mrs. 
Brentano. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Court or LUCIFER. 
7s. 6d 

Brack Snips. By R. S. Thomas. Brentano. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Bratn-Box. By One of the Unemployed. Hurst and 
Blackett. 7s. 6d. 


Great SHort Novets or THE Wort. Collected by Barrett H. 
Clark. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


Tue Gutr or Years. By Watson Griffin. Toronto: The Point 
Publishers, 


Tue Sicn. By Vera, Countess Cathcart. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Grapuic Desicn. By W. G. Raffé. Chapman and Hall. 21s. 
Tue Pustic aNp Prostems. By John Dewey. Allen and 


John Cournos). 


By Nathan Gallizier. Hamilton. 


Long. 7s. 6d. 


Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
A Picture oF RELIGION IN ENGLAND To-pay. By William H. 
Draper. Methuen. 5s. 


Roses, MarjoraM anp Netties. By Adelaide L. J. Gossett. 
Methuen. 5s. 

BLugjackeTs AND Otuers. By Charles Grave. Methuen, 7s. 64. 

THe ConFESSION oF THE Kisso Kirt. By John Hargrave. 
Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

My Frienp THE Doe. By Albert Payson Terhune. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Benn’s S1xpenny Liprary:. THE Wortp oF GREECE AND ROME. 
By Edwyn Bevan; THe Weatuer. By C. E. P. Brooks; 
Russian Literature. By Janko Lavrin; CROMWELL. 
By Hilaire Belloc; Tue Lire or Curtst. By the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell; Catuoticism. By the Rev. M. C. D’Arcy. | 

I’ve Gor Your Numper! By Doris Webster and Mary Hopkins. 


Hamilton. 3s. 6d. 
Nature’s Conjurinc Tricks. By H. W. Shepheard-Walwyn. 
Hutchinson. 21s. 


Hamilton. 5s. 
Betts or tHe Cnase. ‘By ‘* Yoi-Over.’’ 

Tue Boox or tHe Crype. By Donald Maxwell. The Bodley 
Head. 10s. 6d. 
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CAMBRIDGE 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO.,Ltd UNIVERSITY PRESS 
| 
THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH i EC 
By CHARLES DICKENS. Illustrated by F. D. 
Sie 8 bys in-, full cloth, gilt top. "jacket designed § With an Introduction by Arnold Bennett 
y the Artist. 8. 6d. net. 
Also by C. Dickens, illustrated by F. D. Bedford A Small Boy os the Sixties 
THE MAGIC FISHBONE 4s. net. By GEORGE STURT 


NONSENSE BOTANY & ALPHABETS, etc. 
By EDWARD LEAR. A New Edition, To which is 
added a Nonsense Alphabet recently discovered and 
hitherto unpublished except in a limited facsimile 
edition. Size 8} by 7in., cloth gilt. New Jacket in 
full colour. , 6s. net. 


Other copyright works by Edward Lear are: 
The Book of Nonsense & More Nonsense. 7s, 6d. 
Nonsense Songs and Stories. 6s., 

The Owl and the Pussy Cat—Calico Pie. 6d. each. 


THE BOOK OF GAMES 
By KATE GREENAWAY. With twenty-five colour 
plates illustrating some of 80 games, well known 
and beloved by children throughout the world. A new 
edition. Size 9 by 7} in., with coloured cover, boards, 
cloth back. This re-issue is assured of a welcome, as 
the volume has long been out of print—it is scarce, and 
has often been inquired for. 4s. net. 


Kate Greenaway’s other books, as follow: 
Under the Window. 6s. Kate Greenaway’s Birthday 
Book. 3s. 


Marigold Cuma. 6s. or The Old 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin Nursery Rhymes. 2s. 6d. 

6s. The Language of Flowers. 
Little Ann and other Poems, 6d 


4s. A—Apple Pie. 2s. 6d. 
“THE TWO NEW _ GIRLS.” B BESSIE 
MARCHANT. ts. 6d. cloth. 
“*A STRANGE TERM.” By MARGARET C. FIELD. 
2s. 6d. cloth. 


MILLICENT MOUSE AND HER FUNNY WEE 
HOUSE. By ARTHUR MANSBRIDGE, with 8 
colour and numerous text illustrations by JESSIE 
MAY ELLERBY. 2s. 6d. net. 


UNCLE ELEPHANT’S ADVENTURES. By 
ROBERT BIRD, with humorous illustrations in colour 
and black and white by Cyril Cowell. 2s. 6d. net. 


New Volume by T. A. COWARD, M.Sc. 
BIRD LIFE: AT HOME AND ABROAD. With other 
Nature Observations. 7s. 6d. net. 
By the same author 
BIRD HAUNTS AND NATURE MEMORIES. Uniform 
with above. 7s. 6d. net. 


SHELL LIFE; AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
BRITISH MOLLUSCA. New and Revised Edition. 
By Edward Step, F.L.S. With 24 plates in full colour 
and 8 black and white illustrations photographed from 
the actual shells. Large Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, with 
wrapper in colours. 7s. 6d. net. 


BOOKS for the LIBRARY SHELF 


NUTTALL’S STANDARD DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE .. 58. Od. net 
DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. FROM 
ANCIENT AND MODERN ENGLISH 
AND FOREIGN SOURCES. J. WOOD 10s. 6d. net 
A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH SYNO- 
NYMS AND SYNONYMOUS OR 
PARALLEL EXPRESSIONS. By 
Richard Soule ee 
THE PREMIER DICTIONARY OF ENG: , 
LISH SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS | 5s. 64. net 
THE “ NUTTALL ENCYCLOPAEDIA ... 10s. 6d. net 


CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE «+» 10s, 6d. net 


10s. 6d, net 


Complete Catalogue free on application 
Chandos House, Bedford Court, London, W.C.2 


George Sturt, who wrote for the most 
ye under the pseudonym of George 
urne, was by trade a wheelwright, by 
rofession an author. This book contains 
is memories of his own childhood— 
spent around his father’s shop in Farnham 
—and of the life and customs of a rural 
town in the sixties. 


Of his previous book, The Wheelwright’s 
Shop, The New Statesman wrote: 
“This book may become a classic.” 


+ With a portrait, 10s. 6d. met * 


The Cambridge Book 
of Lesser Poets 


Compiled by J. C. SQUIRE 


“There is little doubt that this volume 

will take its place side by side with the 

Golden Treasury and the Oxford Book 

of English Verse. It is long overdue.” 
The Daily Telegraph. 


» 8s. 6d. net * 


Charles Dickens 
Other Victorians 


Studies in Literature (II) 


By SIR ARTHUR 
QUILLER-COUCH 


There are now six volumes in this series, 

those previously published being 9 On 

the Art of Writing; J On the Art of 

Reading; J Studies in Literature (1); 
§ Adventures in Criticism. 


» Pocket edition, 5s. net each « 


Sir Themes Browne’s 
Christian Morals 


Edited by S. C. ROBERTS 


The second edition with the Life of the 
author by SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


* 65. net * 


A Poetry Book for Children 


Compiled by A. WATSON BAIN 


“ Although it contains much that is com- 
paratively new, is of all-round excellence 
and in good taste. In its hundred ex- 
quisitely printed pages we find nothing 
we would wish away.” The Poetry Review. 


+ 25. 6d. met * 


The Way of Modernism 
eo Other Essays 


By J. F. BETHUNE-BAKER 


A volume of theological essays by the 
Lady Margaret’s Professor of Divinity 
at Cambridge. 


6s. net 
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NELSON BOOKS 


SIR_HENRY NEWBOLT 


New Paths en Helicon 
A study of poetry subsequent to the Tennysonian age. 
The poets chosen are thirty-eight in number, and they 
are represented with unusual fullness. 
Cloth, 7/6 net; Leather, 12/6 net 
‘* This is certainly an anthology for any discriminating 
lover of modern verse to buy.”-—Liverpool Post. 


JOHN BUCHAN 


New volume in the Uniform Edition 
of John Buchan’s Tales and Romances. 


John Macnab Cloth, 4/6 net; Leather, 6/- net 
The Northern Muse 


An Anthology of Scots Vernacular Poetry. 
Leather, 15/- net; Cloth, 10/6 net. 
‘“ A feast of poetry fit for the gods.’’—Scotsman. 


C. HALDANE MACFALL 


Beautiful Children—Immortalised by 
the Masters 


Reproductions of famous paintings. A re-issue. 


21/- net. 


Songs of the Immortals 
An anthology of such universal songs as are sung 
wheresoever the English tongue is spoken. Selected 
and decorated by HaLDANE MAcFALL. 7/6 net. 
Also as four separate booklets—Love Lyrics, Ballads 
and Roundelays, Madrigals and Songs of 
Praise, and Songs of Honour and Marching 
Lilts. 2s. 6d. net each. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
ENID BLYTON 


Silver and Gold 


A beautiful quarto edition, illustrated by Erne. 
Everett, of this collection of original verses for 
children. 


Gilt top, deckle-edged. A charming gift-book. 7/6 net. 
THE OLD ENGLISH SERIES 


With quaint and beautiful illustrations by 
Eruet Everett. Price 5/- net each. 


Nursery Rhymes The Old Fairy Tales 
THE ENCHANTMENT SERIES 


Edited by Sir Henry Newso.tt. A _ new series of 
Books for Children. Beautifully illustrated. Charm- 
ingly bound in colours. 2/6 net each. 


The King of Melido Lickle Tickle 
Pamela's Teddy Bears Tangletrees 
What happened at Garry-Eustace 


NELSON’S BEAUTIFUL ANNUALS 


“An admirable set of volumes that young readers 
delight in and parents look for each Christmas season.”’ 
—Glasgow Herald. 


Nelson's Annual 6/- net. 
““An outstanding production. ... The editor, Dr. 
Richard Wilson, and the publishers are to be con- 
gratulated upon having so boldly dropped out of line 
and opened new tracts of interest to juveniles. Ev 
boy and girl so fortunate as to possess the book wi 
treasure it.’"—Times Literary Supplement. 


The Jolly Book 5/- net. 
The Chummy Book 5/- net. 
The Nursery Book 3/6 net. 
The Children’s Treasury 2/6 net. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD. 
LONDON & EDINBURGH 


ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize: 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Saturpay Revigw in which the problem was set, presented by 
the publisher. 

RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea. 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, anj 
be published by a firm whose name appears on the list printed 
on the Competition Coupon. 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked “* Competition,”’ and addresseq 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Revigw, 9 King Stree, 
London, W.C.2. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will fe 
disqualified. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of books w sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Thursday following the date of publication, 

Award of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

To avoid the same book being chosen twice, books mentioned 
in ‘ New Books at a Glance’ (which, in many instances, are 
reviewed at length in a subsequent issue of the paper) are not 
eligible as prizes. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 298 


FOR FREEDOM FROM DISEASE MEN OFTEN PRAY, 

BuT DO NOT USE THE MEANS AT HAND EACH DAY: 
SoL’s BRIGHT BEAMS, AND OXYGEN, GIVE HEALTH, 
.WHICH IS, THE PROVERB TELLS US, THE BEST WEALTH. 


Thus calls the mild Hindoo a money-lender. 

He hides a being of another gender. 
Well-known, remarkable, and manifest. 

Acid or alkaline? Behold the test. 

Despite her charms, she must beheaded be. 
Here fi-fo-fum won’t guide you—try then fee. 
Oft, one’s enough, but half will now suffice. 
With fruit filled full, most people think it nice. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 296 


B lessin G 
gA m Ut 
em 
Oo Ften 
F alsett O 
B ee F 
I nklin G 
Spectr E 
C innamo N* 
bsol Om 
Y medac A 
* Rev. xviii, 11, 13. 


Acrostic No. 296.—The winner is M. I. R., who is requested 
to send full name and address. He has chosen as his prize 
* Chained,’ by Frank Hird, published by Chapman and Hall, 
and reviewed in our columns on November 19, under the heading 
of ‘ Other Novels.’ Two other competitors chose this book, fifty- 
four named ‘ Cloud-capp’d Towers,’ nine ‘From Kew 
Observatory to Scotland Yard,’ etc., etc. 

Atso_ Correct.—Barberry, Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyi, 
Boskerris, Charles G. Box, Mrs, Robt. Brown, Mrs. J. Butler, 
Commander G. W. L. Cameron, Chip, Carlton, Miss Carter, 
Clam, J. R. Cripps, Dolmar, Estela, G. M. Fowler, Gay, Iago, 
Jeff, Miss Kelly, Kirkton, Lilian, Madge, J. F. Maxwell, Met, 
George W. Miller, N. O. Sellam, Oakapple, Parvus, Peter, 
Plumbago, Pooh, Pussy, R. Ransom, Red Cot, Sho 
Sisyphus, St. Ives, Hon. R. G. Talbot, Twyford, Tyro, H. M. 
Vaughan, C. J. Warden, Mrs. Violet G. Wilson, Yendu, Zyk. 

One Licut Wronc.—Bladud, E. A. Blair, A. de V. Blathwayt, 
Buns, W. H. Carter, J. Chambers, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, 
Crucible, Maud Crowther, Daphne, D.L., Reginald P. Eccles, 
C. Ellis, Cyril E. Ford, A. R. Fordham, Glamis, Hanworth, 
J. B., John Lennie, Mrs. A. Lole, J. L. MacCullum, Muriel M. 
Malvern, Margaret, Martha, A. M. W. Maxwell, Mopes, H. & 
R. Morgan, J. S. Murray, Dr. Pearse, Quis, Rabbits, Rand, 
Rho Kappa, Stucco, Capt. W. R. Wolseley. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Ape, Armadale, Bolo, H. Braund, 
Chailey, Dhualt, Sir Reginald Egerton, Farsdon, Rev. E. P. 
Gatty, Jerboa, Longlegs, Lady Mottram, Polamar. ! 

Our TWENTY-FIRST QUARTERLY ComPETITION.—The winner 
Miss Addison Scott, 12a Elsham Road, Kensington, W.14, who 
is requested to choose a book, not exceeding two guineas 
value, from among those reviewed by us during the past three 
months.—This was the closest fight we have had: John Lennie, 
Madge, Margaret, and C. J. Warden tied for first place with 
139 points out of a possible 147, and when lots were draw? 
Madge came out the winner. The runners-up were: Oakapp™ 
138; Peter, 137; Mrs. R. Brown and Martha, 136; Yendu, 135; 
Mrs. J. Butler, Gay, N. O. Sellam, Sisyphus, 134. 

Replies to correspondents are held over till next week. 
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om S.P.C.K. List 


The Historic Monuments of England 
Edited by A. Hamitton Tuompson, M.A., Hon. D.Litt. 
F.S.A., Professor of Medieval History, University 
of Leeds. 


ENGLISH MONUMENTAL SCULPTURE 
SINCE THE RENAISSANCE 
By Katuarine A. Espaite. With many illustrations. 
10s. 6d. net. 
(Mrs. Esdaile, with a wealth of specialist knowledge, writes a new 
page in art hi: - She boldly proclaims that the seventeenth and 
Eres of century monuments in our churches are among the artistic 
s of our land.) 
PAINTED GLASS OF YORK 
An Account of the Medizwval Glass of the Minster and the 
Parish Churches. By the Rev. F. Harrison, M.A., F.S.A., 
Librarian of the Dean and Chapter Library, York. With a 
Preface by the Dean of Westminster. With four coloured 
Plates and numerous Illustrations. Cloth boards. 12s. 6d. net. 


§PIRITUAL EXERCISES AND THEIR RESULTS 
An Essay in Psychology and Comparative Religion. By 
AivFripa TittyarD. Cloth boards. 7s, 6d. net. 
' [The object of this book is to bring to the notice of students of 
mysticism and of religion spiritual exercises as Ag = at the _ 
Mohammedans. 


day among Christians, Hindus, Buddhists a 
ABONDMAN OF THE LORD : 

The Life and Letters of St. Paul. By H. S. C. E. With 

Illustrations and Maps. Cloth. 4s. 6d. Limp Cloth. 


2s. 6d. net. 
HY FAITH 
By Vernon F. Storr, Canon of Westminster. Paper cover, 
1s. Cloth, 2s. net. 
{A popular manual of faith and practice on Liberal Evangelical lines.] 


THE HOLY SPIRIT 
By the Rev. A. J. Macponatp, M.A., B.D., F.R.Hist.S. 
With a Foreword by the Bishop of Liverpool. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GLORY OF GOD IN THE INCARNATION OF THE WORD 


By W. H. G. Hormgs, M.A., Author of “The Presence of 
God.”’ 6s. net. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 
LONDON: Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 
And of all Booksellers. Lists post free. 


New SHELDON PRESS Books 


PAOLO VERONESE 
His Career and Work. By PERCY H. OSMOND 


With 64 pages of illustrations in photogravure. Cloth 
boards. 25s. net. 


[The life and work of Paolo Veronese is treated here with the finished 
scholarship of a skilled critic. The most representative oj his paintings, 
95 in number, have been carefully reproduced by a process that gives 
the pictures their full tonal value. The book fills a gap in the literature 
of art, for no large-scale monograph on the subject exists.) 


THE STONE AGE 
By E. O. James, Ph.D., F.S.A. With numerous illustrations. 
Cloth boards. 3s. 6d. net. 
archeologist gives the latest information about pre- 


oric man. The book is calculated to interest readers of ull ages 
and tastes.] 


4EAN FRANCOIS MILLET, 1814-1875 
By Mrs. Lestiz THomson. With four illustrations. 
boards. 2s. 6d. net. 


FICTION 
JACKSON'S JU-JU 


By ArtHuUR E. SouTHon. 2s. 6d. net. 

(The atmosphere of the West African Bush is reproduced with uncanny 
skill—the white man at his worst and at his best, the strength of 
pagan superstition, physical sufferings and their alleviation.) 


BOOKS FOR BOYS & GIRLS 
A splendid selection. Please ask for these titles. 
Special list. illustrated by coloured plates, post free. 

THE CAMP ACROSS THE ROAD 
By H. B. Davipson. A simply told and charming Guide 
story. 3s. net. 

THE MYSTERY SCOUT 
By E. Le Breton Martin. Shows the perseverance and 
resourcefulness of Scouts. 2s. 6d. net. 

AN ISLAND FOR TWO 
By L. F. Ramsey. A School story for Girls. 

THE SEA RAIDERS 
By A. B. Suertockx. A capital story. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE TRACK OF DANGER 
By ALrrep Jupp. Adventures all round the Globe. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE SHELDON PRESS, 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
And of all Booksellers. Lists post free. 


Cloth 


MACMILLAN——— 


KING EDWARD VIL: A Biography 
By SIR SIDNEY LEE. 2 vols. ° 


Vol. II.: The Reign of King Edward VII. 31s. 6d. 
net. The 2 vols., bound in Half Morocco, and enclosed 
in Cloth Case, £4 4s. net. Previousty PusLISHED AND 
Stir on Sate: Vol. I.: From Birth to Accession. 
31s. 6d. net. 


THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF 
WALMER CASTILE AND ITS LORDS 
WARDEN 
By the MARQUESS CURZON OF KEDLESTON, 
K.G. Edited by Stephen Gwynn. 28s. net. 
The Daily Telegraph.—‘ The reader’s attention is held 
on every page; and there is no one who will put the book 


down without regret that the pen which gave it to us is 
for ever laid aside.”’ 


VOL. III JUST PUBLISHED. 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 
Third Edition. Vol. III. K to O. 30s. net. 


INDUSTRY AND POLITICS 


By the Rr. Hon. SIR ALFRED MOND, Bart., M.P. 
12s. 6d. net. 


The Outlook.—‘ This book forms one of the most 
important contributions that has yet been made to the 
study of post-war industrial problems, and its author 
is to be congratulated upon a work which combines the 
history of the past and criticism of the present with con- 
structive proposals for the future.” 


THE ARUNTA 


A Study of a Stone Age People. By SIR BALDWIN 
SPENCER, K.C.M.G., F.R.S., and the late F. J. 
GILLEN. With Plates in colour, map, and numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 36s. net. 


THE KIWAI PAPUANS OF 
BRITISH NEW GUINEA 
By GUNNAR LANDTMAN., With Illustrations. 
30s. net. 
The Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ Professor Landtman has 
made a very valuable contribution to the study of ethno- 
graphy by his researches, extending over a couple of 
years, among the Kiwai Papuans.”’ 


A SEQUEL TO “ REALITY.” 
ADVENTURE : The Faith of Science and 


The Science of Faith 


By BURNETT H. STREETER, M.A., D.D., 
CATHERINE M. CHILCOTT, M.A., JOHN 
MACMURRAY, M.C., M.A., ALEXANDER 
RUSSELL, D.Sc. 7s. 6d. net. 


ILLUSTRATED BY NORAH McGUINNESS. 
STORIES OF RED HANRAHAN 


and The Seeret Rose 


By W. B. YEATS. 


Illustrated and Decorated by 
Noran McGulnngss. 


10s. 6d. net 


CHILDREN’S EDITIONS. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDER- 
LAND 
THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


By LEWIS CARROLL. Each volume contains all the 
original Illustrations by Sir JOHN TENNIEL, of 
which sixteen are reproduced in colour. 6s. net each. 


ss Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue of Books 
suitable for presentation, post free on application. 


MACMILLAN = 
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CHRISTMAS 
GIFT BOOKS 


The Best dein is at 
W.H. SMITH & SON 
Newsagents, Booksellers, Librarians, Stationers 


1250 BOOKSTALLS AND BOOKSHOPS 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, W.C.2 
PARIS. BRUSSELS 


Manners Makyth Man 72; 


Selected and Edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 
An anthology of manners and customs throughout 
the centuries, presented in the form of extracts from 
the most famous English writers from Chaucer to 

Thackeray. 


You and Me 


By PAUL GERALDY. A free translation by ALICE HERBERT. 
This delicate love story in verse has made its author 
famous throughout France. 


A. M. PHILPOT, LTD., 69 GT. RUSSELL st., W.C.1 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS—DECEMBER, 1927 


The Alleged Posthumous Writings of Great Authors. By Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle. 

Stresemann’s Difficulty. By “‘ A ve 

The Case for Poland To-day. By Prof. W. Caldwell. 

Hugh Walpole: Novelist. By J. B. Priestley. 

The Renaissance in India. By Vasudeo B. Metta. 

President Cosgrave. By Denis Gwynn. .- 

The Problem of the Rural School. By Cloudesley Brereton, 
D.-es-L. (Hon. Causa), Lille. 

Labour and the Gradualists. By James Corbett. 

Bratiano and the New Roumania. By Dudley Heathcote. 

Great Wall” or Big Stick ’?? By Ignatius Phayre. 

British Woodcock. By A. R. Horwood, F.L.S. 

Ebb and Flow: A Monthly Commentary. By Stephen Gwynn. 

Biskeets.”” By C. R. Milton. 

Current Literature. By S. M. Ellis. 

New Books. By J. A. T. Lloyd. 

Index, 


On Sale Everywhere 3s. 6d.. 
LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
MAKING THE WAY EASY 


By D. CAMERON FORRESTER 


worthy efforts to ease the path of the intending 

assurer, and in the current year the 
and General went a step further in the matter by 
giving extended facilities to effect the usual 
forms of contract by paying one-twelfth of 
the normal annual premium each calendar month, 
instead of in advance annually in one | 
sum. This arrangement should enable many 
people to whom the provision of a more or less 
heavy initial premium, and the recurring annual 
liability to meet it, has been a deterrent when con. 
templating adequate life assurance. There is a further 
convenience granted to intending policy-holders. They 
need only give an order on their bankers to pay the 
insurance office the necessary premium each month, 
and have no further trouble in the matter. 

The monthly payment method has also been 
adopted by the Phoenix, which, however, divides the 
annual premium into equal twelfths, whereas the Legal 
and General charges a flat rate of £1 per month, or 
multiples thereof, and the sums assured at various 
ages are proportionate to what would be granted for 
the ordinary annual premium. The Phoenix will issue 
policies for not less than £500, but the other office will 
accept premiums of ros. monthly if desired. This is 
a useful arrangement, because it allows of more than 
one policy being effected without unduly heavy pay- 
ment. For the sake of illustration, say, a married 
man of thirty effected a policy for £1,000 payable 
at death, one for £500 payable in twenty years, and 
another for £500 payable in thirty years. He would 
have immediate total protection for £2,000 in the 
years when family provision was most vital, receive 
two cash sums in later life when such provision was 
not so vital, and still remain covered for £1,000 at 
death when he had reached the age of sixty. 

The Phoenix issues policies both with and without 
profits, but as the Legal and General does not transact 
any ‘‘ with-profit ’’ business I will quote from the non- 
profit rates of the former : 


if N recent years the life offices have made praise. 


MONTHLY PreMiuMS Per £51,000 ASSURED 


Age next Payable Death or end of 

birthday at death 20 years 30 years 
25 £1 5 8 £3 6 3 £2 1 6 
30 1 9 6 371 221 
35 114 3 38 4 26 2 
40 20 6 310 5 3 67 


The following are the amounts of corresponding 
policy which £1 per month will secure in the Legal 
and General Assurance Society : 


Age not Payable Death or end of 

exceeding at death 20 years 30 years 
25 £757 £301 £480 
30 660 296 461 
35 562 290 436 
40 474 280 402 


Space will not admit of further examples. A large 
range of policies may, however, be obtained on 
same easy-payment system from the Legal and General 
Society, which is prepared to extend it to childrens 
educational and other policies, and to include 
incapacitation benefits. Both offices, too, will, within 
certain limits, dispense with medical examination. 
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Something NEW in Life Assurance 


THE PIONEER MONTHLY PREMIUM SCHEME STATES ITS CASE 


HIS modern Scheme, whereby premiums are paid by 

Monthly Instalments, was instituted by the “‘ Legal & 
General ” in May, 1927, and is operated with the minimum 
of formality. Here are its chief features: 


1 There is no extra charge made for the convenience of 
paying premiums by Monthly Instalments—a twelfth of the 
annual Tabular Rate. 


2 No “ minimum ” premium is insisted upon, and therefore 
any amount may be paid each month. 


3 All benefits and privileges which apply to an Annual 
Premium Contract apply to a Monthly Premium Policy from 
the payment of the first. instalment. 


and 


4 The Scheme does not tagite a “ minimum Sum Assured,” 
nor is there a ‘* maximum.’ 


5 Payment of Premiums is made automatic by use pf 
Banker’s Order. For those without Banking Accounts there 
is a special system which is automatic and simple. 


6 The Society is prepared to consider proposals for Amounts 
under £2,500, without Medical Examination if desired. 


Finally, the old barrier to adequate life assurance raised by 
the requirement of a large initial premium is effectively 


overcome. 


Further particulars and literature will be sent on request. 


LEGAL & GENERAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


Assets exceed £20,000,000 


10 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


ESTABLISHED 1836 
Gerieral Manager: W. A. WORKMAN, F.I.A. 


| Low cost 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


(WITHOUT PROFITS) 


Specimen Rates per &1,000 Assured 
ANNUAL PREMIUM 


Age Whole Life 20 Payment Life 
30 £16 1 7 $23 15 2 
40 £2214 0 £3010 7 
50 £34 15 7 £41 10 0 


All Policies are free from restrictions and carry 
generous guaranteed surrender and paid-up values. 


Before deciding where to effect a non-profit policy, 
compare these rates with those charged elsewhere. 


Full particulars for other ages will be furnished 
on application to 


G. T. VARNEY ory for the United 
Kingdom). 


CONFEDERATION 


(OF CANADA) 


LIFE ASSOCIATION 
Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 


Funds over Established Telephone: 


£10,500,000 1871 City 7367/8 & 7573 


‘‘T wish I could insure properly. ’ 


Let us help you to do so. 


ANY young married men, although desiring to make 
M adequate provision for their dependants and their 
own future, find themselves unable to meet the 
necessary premiums out of present income. 
‘| This is where we can help you. If you are, say, 
30 next birthday, we will insure your life for only 
416 per annum for £1,000. 


4 At the end of five years—or at any time during 
the first five years, if your circumstances permit 
—you can exchange your policy for an ordinary 
endowment assurance, with profits, free of any 
further medical examination. 


ND we then credit all you have already paid in 

reduction of your future payments. In _ effect, 
therefore, you ultimately obtain your preliminary life 
assurance free of charge. 


Write for full particulars of the 
“* Convertible Policy to 


THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD., 
Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1. 


REPRESENTATIVES EVERYWHERE. 
P.P 32 
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LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED. 


MOTORING 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


Frequency, Cause and Prevention,’ read by 

Lieut.-Col. J. A. Pickard, D.S.O., a Member 
of the Institute of Transport, to the Public Works, 
Road and Transport Congress held in London 
during the period of the Commercial Motor 
Exhibition at Olympia, contained a mass of 
statistics, which had one shining feature: the 
reduction in the number of accidents. Unfortunately, 
space prevents me from giving all the interesting 
matter contained and collected by the author, who 
is general secretary of the National Safety First 
Association. As far as motor vehicles were con- 
cerned, the statistics were interesting in showing that 
over 87 per cent. of the accidents occurred in day- 
light, and that 684 per cent. occurred in populous 
places, and the balance in the open country. In the 
classification of the cause of accidents, 84 per cent. 
of the responsibility lay in the failure of the human 
element, as against road and weather conditions, 
defects in the motor vehicles, or fire. 

* 


A PAPER entitled ‘ A Review of Road Accidents, 


Col. Pickard suggested many remedies, including 
further research into the causes of accidents, an 
extension of educative campaign on lines of road 
fellowship, formation of local safety councils and the 
issue of regulations for the safety of traffic at road 
junctions and for the lighting of vehicles. These latter 
items are expected to be dealt with in the forth- 
coming Road Vehicles Bill to be laid before Parlia- 
ment. As regards motor drivers, in which he also 
includes horse vehicle drivers, a declaration as to 
knowledge of the rules of the road is suggested 
before the issue of a licence. He also suggests that 
special mobile traffic police should be employed to 
suppress dangerous driving, in which he considers 
can be summarized speeding, failure to keep to the 
near side of roads, carelessness at road junctions and 
improper overtaking. 

* 


Besides criticizing the faults of the drivers, 
remedies as regards the roads themselves lay, he 
considers, in the provision of properly surfaced foot- 
ways for pedestrians, or, failing this, provision of 
specially marked off passages on carriage ways for 
pedestrians where no footway exists; the provision 
of more refuges and defined crossing places should 
be made, and edges of carriage ways should be 
kept in good condition. 


Towards the close. of the Ministry of Transport 
conference on street accidents this year, one 
delegate pithily remarked that it seemed to be a 
question of ‘‘ Be educated or annihilated.’’ No 
one who gives anything more than a_ superficial 
study to the problem can deny that the quickest, 
cheapest and most effective remedy for accidents 
is education through propaganda. Col. Pickard’s 
Society, the National Safety First Association, has 
been doing good work in this direction for some 
years, but it is clear that a share of the cost of such 
a campaign should be borne by all those interested, 
including local authorities and transport owners, 
and Col. Pickard appeals for additional support. 
Considering that over fifty millions are spent 
annually on roads, it is surely worth while finding 
even one hundredth of one per cent. of that amount 
for extending the present limited educative 
campaign for the greater safety of all road traffic. 


HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 


(30th June, 1927.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &. - - 353,934,406 
ADVANCES, &. - - 202,417,661 


The Bank has over 1,750 Offices in England 
and Wales, and several in India and 
Burmah. 


The Bank also has Agents and Correspondents 
out the British Empire and in all parts of the W Word 
and is closely associated with the following Banks 
The National Bank of Scotland Limited. 
Bank of London & South America Limited, 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The Rash ef New Sealand, 
Bank of British West Africa, Limi 
The British Italian Banking Limited. 


16/45 H.P. 6-Cyl. 


“The Silent Six.” 


With Standard, and Handsome Fabric 
Limousine and Saloon Bodies 


See them in comfort at Car Mart, 
who offer exceptional facilities 
for Trial runs, highest value in 
Part Exchange, generous terms 
for Deferred Payments; and, in 

After-Sale 


Service in London. 


LONDON’S LARGEST CAR DEALERS 
and 
SPECIALISTS IN WOLSELEY CARS 
4-50 PARK LANE, W.1. 297/9 EUSTON RD., N.W.1 

Grosvenor 3311 Museum 2000 

GARAGE & SERVICE STATION 
Balderton St., W.1. (opposite Selfridges) 


Grosvenor 3333 
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A Sip erb A at . 
a Cost 


The 20 h.p. four-cylinder Austin 
“Ranelagh” has everything you 
could wish—speed, comfort, 
power, and a handsome appear- 
ance. Every desirable attribute 
of a seven-seater limousine is 
- found in this car, yet its price is 
only a third of that asked for 
vehicles of similar capacity. 


If 50u do not wish to enter 
into mechanical detail:, we 
shall be pleased to discuss 
these exhaustiv.ly with your 
driver. 


The Austin ‘‘ Ranelagh’ 
Enclosed Limousine 
20-h.p. 4-cyl. 


£575 


(AT WORKS) 


LONGBRIDGE 
WORKS 


BIRMINGHAM 


London Showrooms: 479-483 OXFORD STREET, W.1 
(Near Marble Arcis) 


And for early 


deliveries consult 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, 


PICCADILLY : LONDON, 
where you are cordially invited 
to inspect a comprehensive range 
of Austin Cars. 


Models from 


£135 © £675 


Payments from under £4 per 
month. Full particulars of 
our Special ‘‘ Austin’’ Self- 
financed deferred payment 
terms forwarded upon request 


London Service Works: 
LODGE PLACE, Opposite “Lord’s.” 


BRANCHES: 
MAIDSTONE, DORKING, ROCHESTER, 
WROTHAM, BIRMINGHAM (Geo. Heath, Ltd.) 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE announcement made by the Home 

Secretary in the House of Commons last week 

that betting on dog-racing was not illegal, has 
led to renewed efforts to boost the shares of dog- 
racing companies. While those who purchased shares 
in these companies realize that they are speculating, 
one has no cause for complaint, but as a section of the 
public is under the impression that shares in dog- 
racing companies are sound investments, a strong 
word of warning is certainly necessary. What I would 
draw particular attention to is the fact that a certain 
section of the public has been carried away with 
tales of the vast profits made by the pioneer syndicates, 
and thinks that any company with the magic words 
‘* dog-racing ’’ in its title will promptly do the same. 
This is not the case. Those syndicates that have 
made vast profits had very small capitals indeed. They 
were the pioneers. There was little competition. Their 
expenses were small, and the large attendances they 
attracted earned amazingly substantial profits. The 
new companies formed have in several cases out- 
rageously large capitals, on which dividends are to be 
earned: there is very keen competition, they have 
heavy overhead charges, and they probably lack the 
ability displayed by some of the pioneers in organiz- 
ing this class of betting. I strongly urge all 
investors to leave these issues alone. 


BRITISH CEMENTS 


At the time of the statutory meeting last March, 
attention was drawn in these notes to the British 
Cement Products and Finance Company, Ltd. Their 
first annual report, issued this week, certainly justifies 
former optimism. .While the capital of the Company 
consists of £200,000 (divided into 190,000 £1 
Ordinary shares and 200,000 Deferred 1s. shares), the 
profits for the first year amount to no less a sum than 
124,753. Ordinary shareholders are to receive a 
dividend of 15%, and a cash bonus of 1s. a share, 
making 20% in all, while the 1s. Deferred shares 
receive a dividend of 95% and 11.4d. per share bonus. 
The entire preliminary expenses are written off, 
435,500 is placed to reserves, and £14,780 is carried 
forward, a result that reflects the very greatest credit 
on all concerned. 


ANGLO-ATLANTIC 

There has been renewed activity during the last 
week or so in the shares of the Associated Anglo- 
Atlantic Corporation, to which I have referred in the 
past. This Corporation is believed to be doing extra- 
ordinarily well, and is largely interested in news- 
paper shares. It is probable that when the Associated 
Atlantic balance-sheet and report comes to hand next 
year its results will prove as pleasing to shareholders 
as those of the British Cements Products, to which 
reference has been made above. 


EAST ROPP 

Shareholders in the Keffi Consolidated Tin Com- 
pany, Ltd., are being given the rights to apply for one 
share in the East Ropp Tin Company for every three 
shares held in the Keffi Consolidated Tin Company. 
This East Ropp Company has been formed to acquire 
certain areas from the Keffi Company. These areas 
have been systematically prospected, and 7,400 tons 


of tin concentrates have been proved. 1,800 tons 
of this tin has been mined by the Keffi Company, 
leaving 5,600 tons for East Ropp. In 1928 
an output of from 350 to 400 tons is anticipated, 
and in view of the fact that further prospecting js 
expected to add largely to the reserves, the new com. 
pany should have a prosperous future. It appears, 
therefore, that shareholders of the Keffi Company, in 
their own interests, would be wise to exercise their 
rights. 


LONDON TIN 


While on the subject of tin, passing reference must 
be made to the very important deal which has just 
been completed by the London Tin Syndicate, 
Limited. As a result of this deal, the London Tin 
Syndicate has acquired the entire properties and assets 
of the Alluvial Tin (Malaya), Limited. As these assets 
include the entire share capitals of twelve important 
Malayan Tin Companies, it will be seen that the trans. 
action is a big one. Those responsible for the 
destinies of the London Tin Syndicate have shown that 
they are well able to judge the value of the properties 
they are acquiring, and there is no reason to assume that 
the present deal will prove an exception. It is a safe 
assumption that it will add to the Syndicate’s revenue, 


NATIONAL PROPERTY TRUST 


Some few weeks ago the public were invited to 
subscribe for 7% cumulative participating Preferred 
shares of £1 each and Deferred shares of 1s. each in 
the National Property Trust, Limited. The issue was 
made at an inopportune moment, with the result that 
underwriters were left with a fair amount of stock. 
This has led to the Preferred shares being quoted at a 
discount. Perusal of the prospectus will show that 
the assets of the Trust consist of freehold and lease- 
hold properties;-and its capitalization is such that these 
41 Preferred shares should certainly receive their 7%, 
and quite possibly the additional 2% to which they are 
entitled in accordance with their participating rights. 
Those who favour this class of investment, therefore, 
should not overlook the opportunity of acquiring these 
shares at their present level, at which they appear 
attractive. 


DUNLOPS 


There has been renewed demand this week for 
Dunlops. The buying, which has emanated from usually 
well-informed sources, is said to be based on an 
estimate that the year’s profits will show a consider- 
able increase from last year. It seems advisable, 
therefore, for holders of Dunlop shares to retain their 
holdings for the next few months until the figures in 
question are available. 


GREENE, KING AND SONS 


Dealings started iast Friday in the £1 Ordinary 
shares of Greene, King and Sons, Limited, brewers, 
of Bury St. Edmunds. This Company was _incor- 
porated in 1887, and was formed into a public limited 
company in 1926. Its record is a first-class one. The 
balance-sheet discloses a thoroughly sound position. 
A dividend of 16% is anticipated for the Company’s 
current financial year, and in the future larger 
dividends can be reasonably expected. In these cir- 
cumstances, these Ordinary shares appear well worth 
locking-away if procurable in the neighbourhood of 
anything under 47s. 6d. 

TAURUS 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. totat Funds Excood £33,875,000. Total Income Exceeds £10,052, 000 


LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
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Special Offer 


A packet of 1,000 Foreign 
Stamps, all different, and in 
perfect condition. 


Price 3/- post free. 


A similar packet of 2,000, 
all different, and in perfect 


condition. 


Price 8/- post free. 


EVERY STAMP GUARANTEED GENUINE 


D. FIELD, 
7 Vigo Street, London, W.1 


Established over 40 years. 


On smoking 


terms wi 


THAT SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCOS 


Made by Lambert and Butler, Established 1836, Branch ef The 
Imperial Tobeceo Co (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd.  W.A.3@2 


PRACTICAL 
=TRAVELLING 


REQUISITES 
xmas 
XMAS GIFTS SHAVING 
matic. 
GLASS COCK- Will 
TAIL SHAKER, adhere to 
with leather case, any 
nickel cap, funnel smooth | 
and two . surface in 
tion. ‘One 
rice side mag- 
nifying. 
18/ 6 Price 
17/6 
size 
21/- 


MEN’S FITTED CASE, 
in dark blue morocco leather, 
lined leather with silver and ebony 
fittings. Size 114 x 8 x 34 ins. 

Tooth Brush Roller. 

Leather Razor Box. 

Bevelled Leather-backed Mirror 


Contents: 
Hair, Cloth and Hat 
Brushes. 
Two Cut Glass Bottles with 
Se Tops. 


Soap Contalner 


with sw and well-equip- 
ped Pa we Set. 
tal ilvere: Shavin, rice guns. 
Brush & Soap Contuinene 1 14 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY 
(Debenhams 


Limited) 
70 and 71 WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Also INNOVATION TRUNK CO., Ltd., 53, New Bond Street, W.1 


BRITISH, FOREIGN and 
(Postal, Fiscal and Telegraph) 


STAMPS 


BOUGHT, SOLD 
OR EXCHANGED 


JAMES WALKER & CO. 


Philatelic Specialists and Publishers 


Have a large and varied 
stock of all kinds of 
PHILATELIC LITERA- 


TURE & POSTCARDS 
and respectfully invite 
your enquiries 


Note our New Address: 


263 HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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PROVIDE FOR 
DEATH DUTIES 


MARRIAGE SETTLEMENTS AND FAMILY PROVISION 
GENERALLY BY MEANS OF THE NEW 
FAMILY PROVISION POLICY 
OF 
THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
A non-profit policy at exceptionally low rates : 


Specimen rates per £100 payable at Death 
without profits :— 


Age next 

Birthday. s. d. 
35 £111 4 
30 £115 9 
35 £2 110 
£2 9 4 
45 £219 7 
50 £3 12 6 


Policies are alee granted under the Limited 
Payment and Endowment Assurance Plans. 


Write for Explanatory Leaflet “AE” to 


The STAN DARD LIF 


SSURANCE COMPAN 
LONDON DUBLIN 
10 CANNON STREET eco 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
95a PALL MALL sw 
OFFKE 3 GEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH 


THE BERMONDSEY BOOK 


“The Most Human of the Reviews” 
Among the contents for December are:— 
The [ruth About the Yellow Book 


By J. LEWIS MAY 

The New Industrialism By I. NEWMARK 

Fine Feathers By A. E. COPPARD 

A Critic in the Gallery By A. PAGET 
Lines from a Sequence 

By SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


H. G. Wells—A New Scrutin 
By J. S. COLLIS 
A Defence of the Provincial By H. J. LASKI 


Just a Fool By GEOFFREY WEST 
The Gramophone in Criticism and Enjoyment 
By BASIL DE SELINCOURT 


Letters from Abroad ROME, BERLIN, PARIS, 
JERUSALEM 


Published: March, June, September, December, 
Price 2s. net. 
A Year’s subscription 9s. (post free) would make an 
IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Published by WILLIAM HEINEMANN, LTD., 
21, Bedford Street, W.C.2. 


WELCOMES THE UNKNOWN AUTHOR 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. Maxse. December, 1927. 


Episodes of the Month 
British Policy in China 
By The Hon. Sir HENRY POLLOCK, K.C. 
Mr. Lloyd George as Historian of the 
Peace Treaties By HAROLD TEMPERLEY 
Germany's Double Dealing By PARIS 


Coal Distillation as the Key to National 


Prosperity By Lieut.-Col. 
K. P, VAUGHAN-MORGAN, O.B.E., M.P. 


Wild Life Sketches on the Norwegian 
Fjelds By Miss FRANCES PITT 


Monte Carlo’s Mysterious Gamblers 
By CHARLES KINGSTON 
A Week in 1917 
By Captain VICTOR A. CAZALET, M.P. 


isthe Power of the 


Queensland’s Dilemma By BRISBANE 


Napoleon Il By J. CYRIL M. EDWARDS 
Scandinavia Re-visited—Sweden 


By Lieut.-Col. NEWMAN CRAIG, D.S.O. 


Price 3s. net 
8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


THE 
1/- December, 1927. 


Political Portants tions for Mr. Lloyd 


George and Lord Rothermere 
ERNEST REMNANT 


The Dawes Plan and the Solution of the 
Debt Question JACQUES SEYDOUX 


China: The British Case P. H. B. KENT 
Remembrance Day in France—and En 


S 
Notes from Paris 
From Lombard Street to Limerick “PAT” 


The Problem of Westminster Abbe 
J. G. NOPPEN, F.S.A. 


Pacifist Propaganda (II.) PATRICK DEVLIN 


Action Francaise and The Vatican 
PERCY SANDYS 


The Myth of the Modern Woman 
DR. MEYRICK BOOTH 


A Pacific Hurricane J. R. GREY 
“Says Sergeant Murphy” A. P. GARLAND 
Medievalist and: Modernist | HORACE SHIPP 

High Noon DOROTHY JOHNSON 


STORIES iA Garden in Selan 
E. WASHBURNE WRIGHT 


POETRY—THEATRE—BOOKS 


Annual Subscription : 14/- post free. 
Published by THE ENGLISH REVIEW (1911), LTR, 4 Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, 8.W.1. 
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